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ACQUIRE MORE KNOWLEDGE 


is the most frequently repeated advice of wise, 
experienced people. Progress comes only through 
knowledge. To students or apprentices, to phi- 
losophers or tradesmen the message has been the 
same... The world’s accumulated wisdom, the 
fruit of its study and experience, its scientific 
findings, and its philosophical beliefs are avail- 
able to everyone who will exert the effort, 
and devote the time to study .. . More pleasure, 


increased power, surprising progress are rewards 
attainable by intelligent people who determine 
to tap the rich educational resourees at hand... 
Many courses prepared for study at home, some 
of which we list on this page, offer valuable as- 
sistance toward such objectives as economic gain, 
social progress or cultural development. To peo- 
ple in various walks of life, home study offers 
the opportunity to acquire more knowledge and 
a finer, larger future «3.5 4s + © we ss 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Agriculture 
American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 

Business Administration 
Business Engtish 
Business Law 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 


Drafting 

Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 

Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 
French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

High School Courses 
History 


N this country we are in the midst of an adult 
education movement. University home study 
courses are one of the important factors in this 
progressive movement, for they offer expert 
guidance under educators qualified to direct. 


Our courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject is 
fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to 
permit adaptation to the individual needs of the 
student. Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia 
course is personally taught by a member of the 
University teaching staff. Special arrangements 
can be made for group study. 


The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 


Interior Decoration 
Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Latin 

Library Service 
Literature 

Machine Design 


Magazine Article Writing 


Marketing 
Mathematics 
Personnel 


Playwriting 
Poetry 
Psychology 

Public Health 
Public Speaking 
Real Estate 
Religion 
Secretarial Studies 
Selling 

Short Story Writing 
Sociology 


Philosophy 
Physics 


Spanish 

Stenography 
Typewriting 

World Literature, etc. 


Administration 


coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our instructors may - 
be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here, as additions to the 
courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


(oe University Home Study Depart- 
ment has prepared courses covering the equi- 
valent of four years of High School study. This 
complete High School or College Preparatory 
training is available to those who can not under- 
take class room work. We shall be glad to send 
you our special bulletin upon request. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
University Extension—Home Study Department. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Street and Number 


Social service workers realize that when 
the family’s wage earner gets a job again 
he cannot start at scratch on his return to 
prosperity. His debts owed to the grocer, 
the merchant, the landlord may amount 
to several months’ income. 

The family of moderate means 
may be only $300 or $200 be- 
hind, but whatever the amount, 
the handicap of debt worries must be re- 
moved before the starting line is reached 
on the return toward normal times. 

Modern thinking and modern legisla- 
tion recognize the family’s need for bor- 
rowing power to meet emergencies like 
that now confronting thousands of fam- 
ilies. 

In this city and 89 others there are 
offices of Household, America’s foremost 
family finance organization. To them 
families may come and borrow up to 
$300 on their signatures and the securi- 
ties which are in almost every household, 
and repay their indebtedness at once. 

Their credit is immediately restored. 
They return to the market as buyers with- 
out further delay. And they can repay the 
loan over a period as long as twenty 
months in sums so small that incomes are 
not crippled. 


Debts need not 
handicap the family’s return 
fo prosperity.... 


Two other 
factors speed 
the family in reaching the goal of pros- 
perity. First, Household has voluntarily 
reduced its charges on loans above $100, 
making the price of money at retail as 
small as is possible through large volume 
and efficient management. 


Second, Household managers, through 
their experience with thousands, give 
sound advice in helping each family to 
expend its income wisely and get out of 
debt as rapidly as possible. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR 
HOUSEHOLDS, a helpful booklet on 
budgeting family income, is offered with- 
out charge in advertisements in news- 
papers of four and three-quarter million 
circulation, and through the Household 
radio program on the NBC network every Tuesday at 
8 P. M., Central Standard Time. Social service workers 
are invited to write for a copy and further facts. 


Q HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE 


CORPORATION... 


Headquarters: Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 


- « (149 Offices in 90 Principal Cities) . . 
(Consult your telephone directory for the office nearest you) . . 
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ANNOUNCING 


A NEW 


TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


Tue Bei System offers to the public a new 
Teletypewriter Service. Any subscriber to this 
service may be connected, through the teletype- 
writer “central,” to any other subscriber, whether 
he be around the corner or across the continent. 
Subscribers can type back and forth by wire, for 
short or long periods, just as they now hold con- 


versations by telephone. 


This important development for the business 
world parallels the other progress which is con- 
stantly being made in the telephone art. __ 

Messages, inquiries, reports — typed in one 
office—are instantly and accurately reproduced 
on the other subscriber’s teletypewriter. Type- 
written copies made by both sending and re- 
ceiving machines are available for permanent 


records. The principal feature of this new 


service, which distinguishes it from existing 
private line teletypewriter service, is that any 
subscriber may ask for any other subscriber and 
be connected immediately. 

Further information about this new develop- 
ment in nation-wide communication will be fur- 
nished gladly by your local Bell Telephone 


Business Office. 


Teletypewriter Service provides two-way communication. 

Speed of connection is as fast as telephone service. 

A typewritten record, one or more copies, is produced 
simultaneously by both sending and receiving machines. 

Material transmitted may be recorded on forms if | 
desired. 

Teletypewriters are like ordinary typewriters im 
appearance. 

Teletypewriters can be operated by any one who can 
operate a typewriter. 

You can use Teletypewriter Service any time you need it. 

A most economical form of record communication. 
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The Gist of It 


UST as this issue went to press word came from Oslo 

that the Nobel peace award for 1931 had been made 

jointly to JANE ADDAMS and Nicholas Murray Butler, 

cheering news for the New Year for Miss Addams 
on her sick-bed at Johns Hopkins Hospital and for the 
slender company of those who have been with her in 
standing for peace even when her own country was 
hell-bent for war. Her article (page 370) was originally 
delivered in November over the network of the National 
Broadcasting Company as part of a series sponsored 
by the National Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the Brookings Institution. The 
entire series will be published in a book entitled Eco- 
nomic :Aspects of the Depression to be brought out in 
the spring by the University of Chicago Press. 


OR fifteen years medical director of the National 

Committee for Mental Hygiene and editor of The 
Journal of Mental Hygiene, Dr. FRaNKwoop E. WILLIAMS 
(page 341) is now in private practice in New York City. 
He spent a part of his last vacation in Russia where he 
gained an illuminating insight into the psychology of a 
revolutionary people, which he here shares with readers 
of Survey Graphic. 


HE sharp cleavage over federal relief for the un- 
employed could scarcely be better illustrated than by 
the arguments given on page 346-7. PRESIDENT HOOVER’S 
statement is from his message at the opening of Congress 
on December $. GOvERNOR PINCHOT’s follows the lines of 


an address which he made before the League of Women 
Voters on November 30, 


HE placement work of the Women’s Division of the 

Emergency Work Bureau in New York City, which 
handled some three or four thousand cases during the 
winter, was headed up by HgLew Fietp. A graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin, formerly on the staff of 
Houghton Mifflin Company, she illustrates the adapt- 
ability of the trained woman in tackling new and emer- 
gent work. Page 352. 


HE material on successful families and how they 

grow which furnished the basis for her article (page 
355) was gathered by CHaszE GoInc WoopHouss as direc- 
tor of the Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
with headquarters at the North Carolina College for 
Women at Greensboro. 


EDICAL director of the National Society for Mental 

Hygiene, Dr. Gzorcr K. Pratr has been particu- 

larly interested in watching the growth of clinics to 
minister to pining marriages. Page 359. 


HE one-act play (page 361) with its poignant rev- 

elation of the state of mind of workmen who are 
expecting to be let off, grew out of the experience of 
Puitip L. KetcHuM in the Family Welfare Society of 
Omaha, Neb. He has recently been made executive 
director of the Omaha Community Chest. 


OW Jennie, the shrewd little working girl, gets 

her man, and Jean, the highbrow, doesn’t (page 
364) was suggested by letters from social workers in 
the Communications columns of The Survey last winter. 
It brings into our pages again ELEANOR ROWLAND 
WEMBRIDGE, referee of the Cleveland Juvenile Court, 
and her delightful following of girls, good, bad, but 
never indifferent, 


OC) of the most popular of English journalists and lec- 
turers among American audiences, S. K. RATCLIFFE, 
interprets what may happen to the governmental social 
services (page 374) at the hands of the new National 
Government. 


OW a member of the staff of the Brookings Insti- 

tution in Washington, FELrx Morvey (page 377) 
yeturned recently from three years on a Guggenheim fel- 
lowship spent at Geneva in studying the constitutional 
development of the League of Nations. He was formerly 
staff correspondent of The Baltimore Sun in Europe and 
the Near East and is the author of a number of books 
on subjects in which he is an authority. 
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Those Crazy Russians! 
A Mental-Hygiene Hunting Trip in the U.S.S.R. 


By FRANKWOOD E. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


WENT to Russia to study Mental Hygiene. 

I had been led to believe that things are 

being accomplished there that are impossible 

here. What I found was that the difference 

was the difference between our philosophies 

of life. In America we live in a democracy 

with supposedly equal opportunity for all and personal 

progress dependent upon the success of our competition with 

others. In Russia under Communism—but what I found 

in Russia did not come easily; it meant recasting my whole 

approach to what I had been looking for. Later I shall tell 

you how this came to me. But first as a stepping-stone let 

me point out that in dealing with individual vicissitudes 

under democracy, if we have any knowledge of personal 

mental hygiene at all, it is that outward circumstance does 

not produce the devastating mental effect that it is commonly 

supposed to do. It may be the straw that breaks the 

camel’s back but it is not the cause of the weakness in the 
camel’s back. 

A businessman develops insomnia because of worry over 

his business. The insomnia is not primarily due to difficulties 


| in the business, but the state of the business may be the 


factor that will tip his insecurity balance far enough to 


' produce the insomnia; or it may be the situation he will 


grasp to explain or excuse an insomnia not otherwise expli- 


cable to him. What are the problems involved? The in- 


_somnia is not a mental-hygiene 


_ problem, it is a therapeutic prob- 


lem—he is already ill. The men- 


unable again to upset his balance (probably also absurd). 

We recognize in America that there are, so far as we 
can see, only these two ways out and yet each seems quite 
impossible. It would be an optimist who would believe that 
business could ever be anything but “the race to the swift, 
the devil take the hindmost” and this must induce almost 
continuous anxiety. There is therefore no fundamental 
mental-hygiene effort in this direction here. Our attack is 
more along the lines of child training and development— 
but without much conviction of important success, unless 
over a very long time, because it must be done in an at- 
mosphere of competition and rivalry that vitiates everything 
from the start and at every step. Further, whatever we may 
do in this direction, our work has little relationship to any- 
thing else. It is but an incident among many other unrelated 
things. There is cooperative effort to be sure, but each unit 
in the cooperation is a unit, after all, with its own responsi- 
bilities and aims and the joint enterprise is but incidental 
in any instance. There is no focus, only foci. There is no 
unity of activity; there is no one goal that we all have 
definitely in mind. 

Russia, without apparently being aware of the impossi- 
bility, has grappled with both these absurdities; directly with 
the first, only indirectly for the moment with the second. 
(And when I speak of “Russia”? I mean new Russia, not 
old Russia or the mixture of what is left of old and new; 
not of something altogether ac- 
complished but of something very 
definitely in the making.) The 


| tal-hygiene problem is, how to 


| 


arrange matters so that neither 
he nor anyone else will need to 
have insomnia. There are two 
approaches to this: so arrange 


business that a condition cannot 
arise to cause him enough anxiety 


to upset his psychological balance 
(absurd); or, looking to the 
future, so direct his emotional 
development that a crisis will be 


Looking in Russia for mental-hygiene 
work cut on the familiar American pat- 
tern, Dr. Williams found it. Pretty good, 
but nothing extra. But he constantly 
sensed something bigger, something per- 
meating a whole people with a sense of 
security. The clue to his exciting dis- 
covery of just what this turned out to be 
is the basis of this article, the first of 
three written for Survey Graphic by this 

distinguished American psychiatrist. 
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first is attacked by a sweeping 
effort to relieve anxiety pressures 
—precisely those pressures which 
in our society build up and up 
until the balance is thrown and 
the strongest individual finds 
himself in difficulty—if it is no 
more (and it is quite enough) 
than with a middle-aged dis- 
couragement, bitterness, cynicism, 
frustration; anxiety in regard to 
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work, food, housing, personal progress, vocational and pro- 
fessional opportunity, sex life, marriage and the establish- 
ment of a family, illness, education of children, future 
security of family. 

In so far as this social relief of anxiety is successful it 
leaves the individual at the level of his anxiety-potential as 
he entered life at adolescence. What can that mean? No 
one can tell. One can easily believe that it may mean a 
great deal. Certainly in a population of 160 millions it 
must be a parole for hundreds of thousands. That it can 
be enough one cannot grant, regardless of the optimism of 
the Russians, unless we 
are entirely wrong in 
regard to the etiology of 
anxiety. But if we are 
right in regard to the 
etiology of anxiety, then 
the Russians are right 
in their approach to the 
problem as a whole; for 
the fundamental etiology 
can be attacked only in- 
directly and only as an 
accompaniment of tre- 
mendous social change. 

The present approach 
promises the greatest 
amount of success in the 
shortest time—provided 
it can succeed at all. 
And inherent in the 
present attack upon un- 
necessary overloading of 
anxiety is an indirect at- 
tack upon the funda- 
mentals of anxiety—or, 
so it may be. There will 
not be agreement about 
this. Sentimental dis- 
agreement need not 
trouble us; such dis- 
agreement as will come 
from serious and com- 
petent students of the 
problem must be con- 
sidered. At the moment 
however, one’s view on 
either side can only be speculative. Time alone can tell. 
The question is, Will the present approach tend to solve the 
problem of high anxiety-potential by bringing to a minimum 
those psychological factors within the growing child that 
lead to anxiety, or will a wholly new set of factors be created 
that may be no better than the old? Will a totally new con- 
dition be produced or will new problems merely replace the 
old ones? 

The indirect attack lies in the freedom of the parents 
and the children from the home. ‘That our emotionally 
overheated homes produce the factors that create anxiety 
there can be little doubt. What will happen in a com- 
pletely aerated home? Not in drafty or even gusty homes 
such as we often see here, but in homes hygienically aerated ; 
in homes where the home is a rich part of the life of the 
father and mother, but not the whole life; where the chil- 
dren are welcomed and represent something for which there 


The printed factory paper is not a house-organ 
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could be no substitute, but do not represent everything; 
where children can feel that they belong, but not exclu- 
sively; where children will have a loyalty but not a total 
loyalty, probably not even a first loyalty. 

That something of psychological importance will happen 
we can well believe; that it will be for good there is cer- 
tainly reason for believing; that it may carry with it other 
kind of seed there may possibly be reason for believing; | 
that it is an experiment worth trying surely no informed 
person would deny. And that this experiment must come 
about as it is is inherent in the social changes that have to 
do with the relief of 
anxiety-overloading. 

These generalizations 
of mine were not what 
I clapped onto the sit- 
uation. They came only 
haltingly after much 
baffling exploration. Let 
me retrace my steps. 

I went to Russia not 
differentiating partic- 
ularly between psychi- 
atry, social psychiatry 
and mental hygiene. I[ 
went thinking in terms 
of hospitals, outpatient 
clinics, schools for the 
feebleminded, special 
classes in the public 
schools; of clinics in 
correctional institutions, 
clinics in the courts 
(particularly juvenile), 
clinics in social agencies, 
community clinics; of 
psychiatric social work, 
modern types of train- 
ing in mental hygiene, 
personnel, psychiatrists, 
psychologists and psy- 
chiatric social workers; 
and finally of child- 
guidance clinics, mental- 
hygiene clinics in schools 
and colleges, vocational 
guidance, personnel 
work in industry, teacher and parental training. 

I arrived and went to work. First inquiry. Have they 
this type of organization and that? Yes. And how many 
of each? So and so many. Not particularly impressive. 
And how many patients visit the clinic in a day, a month, 
a year? So and so. Nothing special. Psychiatrists at the 
courts? Yes. All prisoners examined before trial or be- 
fore sentence? No. What per cent? Apparently not quite 
as well as we are doing. 

Alcoholic Preventorium. The usual questions as to num- 
ber of patients, length of stay, method of admission and 
finally—results? Fifty to 60 per cent. What! Well, here 
is something! Fifty to 60 per cent recovery—and after how 
long? Six months. And what happens after six months? 
They all do well. You follow them for how long? Six 
months. But how then do you know what happens after 
six months? Oh we are sure they all do well—or at least 
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with propaganda. 


hygiene in Russia? 


_ dementia praecox. 
a special section—for disturbed dementia praecox; a hall- 
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most of them. You hope they do, 
but how can you know? Oh, we 
feel quite sure. Well, that’s that, 
and it doesn’t lock very good. 

The Prophylectorium for Pros- 
titutes. The same questions and 
in the end the same answer— 
sure that everything is well with- 
out follow-up data that could 
make it possible to know. And 
so through all the range of psychi- 
atric and mental-hygiene organi- 
zation ; pages filled with questions 
and answers. 

I noted a restlessness at times 
as I persisted, particularly if I 
were driving home questions that 
tended to expose possible inade- 
quacies or to. reveal an actual 
lack of facts back of certain con- 
fident assertions. Sometimes, par- 
ticularly when dealing with a 
younger untraveled official inex- 
perienced in dealing with for- 
eigners, I noted a puzzlement on 
his part. Why all these ques- 
tions? What were they trying 
to get at? But everyone was polite and kindly and willing 
no end to be of service and get whatever information was 
wanted even though they couldn’t understand what reason 
there was for it all. 

And certainly a dozen times I had been asked if I did 
not want to visit the Museum of the Revolution, the Park 
ef Culture and Rest, a factory, a public kitchen. Prop- 
aganda? ‘This to distract one’s attention from what one 
was here to do—the gathering of facts in regard to mental 
But I had always politely declined; re- 
fused to be dragged away from the job and to be filled up 
“If there is time later I shall be de- 
lighted to see those things but now I must visit hospitals and 
clinics.” 

And so, after inquiry and orientation, visitation. Hos- 
pital. Good average, clean, not too crowded, a beginning 
of occupational therapy. Number of patients to physicians, 
nurses? Not bad. Training of the nurse, psychiatrist? 
Sounds a bit inadequate. Outpatient department? No. 
Social workers? Yes. There is a great deal of talk about 
social work but it all seems a bit vague. 

There is a department for children here. Two hundred 
of them—two hundred insane children? What in the world 
can that mean? Let’s get there as quickly as possible. Ages? 
Eight to eighteen. Feebleminded? A few, not many. Then 
what? These are manic-depressive, these epileptic, these 
Shades of German psychiatry! Here is 


way with small rooms at either side, what in the old days 
we would have called “strong” rooms for disturbed pa- 
tients. A lad of nine in his nightgown stands by his bed. cry- 
ing. He talks readily to our motherly interpreter—she has 
two of her own—and why does he cry? He wants to go 
home; he wants his mother and his brothers. 

We continue through the wards. It is early afternoon 
of a pleasant autumn day. It is the rest hour and every 
child is in bed. None is asleep but all are in bed resting, 
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the manic-depressives here and the dementia praecox there. 
Also the psychopathic personalities and the constitutional 
psychopathic inferiors. Mental Hygiene in Russia! One 
wishes that in some miraculous way one could waft Steven- 
son and Lowery and Kenworthy and Thom and Levy and 
a few automobile-loads of their assistants over here to clean 
out this place. It should be said, however, that on the 
physical side these children were receiving excellent care. 

But if we can possibly get a toe-hold on a streetcar we 
must continue to the prison and perhaps there we will find 
evidence of mental hygiene. 


UT every doctor, every psychologist—it would seem al- 

most every nurse if not some of the patients; even the 
eight-year-olds, has asked us if we have seen or if we would 
not like to visit the Museum of the Revolution, the Park of 
Culture and Rest, a factory, a food kitchen. This eternal 
propaganda! And it’s all through the hospital—busts and 
pictures of Lenin and Karl Marx, every ward organized on 
a communistic basis with its chosen leader, again even to the 
eight-year-olds, each ward with its classes in socialism, each 
with its communistic paper prepared by the patients (hand- 
lettering. on large manilla sheets) and fastened upon the 
wall. 

The prison for women. Psychiatrists? Yes, but none is 
at the prison at the moment. All examined? Yes, it is be- 
lieved so. Much abnormality found? No, not much, only 
occasionally. Psychologists? Yes, our informant is the 
psychologist. Intelligence tests? Y-e-s, with little enthu- 
siasm. What is the average intellectual age? Oh, they are 
practically all normal; a few mental defectives, perhaps. 
How many? Not many. And your duties? Education. 
Reading and writing and the like? A little, not much; 
there are a large number of illiterates; these are organized 
into classes and taught by others. And your duties? Edu- 
cational—which turns out to be teaching Communism. 
Social work? Yes; again very vague. Method of treat- 
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ment? Occupational teaching, self-government and “edu- 
cation.” Results? Good. Follow-up? Not much—but 


have you visited the Museum of the Revolution, the Park 
of Culture and Rest, a factory, a public kitchen!!! 

Days of this—and yet, where is the mental hygiene? One 
has found the usual sort of thing: hospital, special school, 
clinic; has met psychiatrists, psychologists, pedologists and 
has heard much of social work. But one has found nothing 
exceptional. Good organization, good work here and there 
as it might be found anywhere; inferior work here and there 
as it might also be found anywhere. But certainly nothing 
worth traveling six thousands of miles to see. 

And yet I was not discouraged, though I ached with the 
exertion of it all, this running about in a city with prac- 
tically no taxis and too few streetcars. Weary and with 
nothing as reward I should have been discouraged. But I 
was not nor did I regret that I had come. I was glad that 
Thad come. There is mental hygiene here. There is some- 
thing to learn. One is somehow aware of this. But what 
and where is it? 


N a.queer sort of way there is “mental hygiene” all over 
the place. There is something different about the crowds 
on the street; there is something different about the jams in 
the streetcars, about the patients in the hospitals, the con- 
victs in the prisons, the children in the special schools. And 
with the professional people with whom I had talked—why 
were they a bit puzzled by all my questions, why were they 
not discouraged and a bit embarrassed at having to give so 
many negative or compromising answers? ‘They should have 
been. But they weren’t particularly; there was a some- 
thing in them beyond these questions; there was an assur- 
ance and confidence in them that was not disturbed by their 
negative answers. 

Dirt. I got the first clue to what I was seeking through 
dirt. 

These people are dirty! Frightfully dirty! Did one ever 
see such hoards of shabby people, hoards that jam the smaller 
streets and swarm over the larger squares at all times of 
day and late into the night. And such people—bedraggled, 
patched and dirty. It is oppressive. But dirty? Fright- 
fully dirty! Wait—an idea—the first ray of light. How 
about those streetcars? ; 

For days I have been riding miles upon miles in those 
streetcars. It has been cool, sometimes rainy, so that the 
windows have been closed. For a half hour at a time I 
have been spread like a paste through those cars. No 
sardine box ever was so full as a Moscow streetcar; by 
comparison the New York subway at the rush hour is like 
a football game with the stands half empty. One is indeed 
a floating spirit. One’s legs may be anywhere, one is not 
sure where they have gone. The only member one is aware 
of is the arm and hand with which one is clutching at some- 
one. The other arm has floated off somewhere and one can 
only hope that it will return eventually with the legs. The 
solidity one feels around the middle, is it the ladies’ buttocks 
or one’s own stomach, and behind is it one’s own buttocks 
or someone else’s stomach? It does not really matter; for 
the moment we are just one solid body. Windows closed, 
scarcely enough air to breathe—and yet I was not ill; odors 
that should have turned one’s stomach were not there. 
(Others report differently, I know. But I wonder. I can 
only report my own experience and what, as a shock, it re- 
vealed to me—about myself. Later, on inquiry, I learned 
that every section of the city has several community bath- 
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houses and that they are popular and are much used.) 

Because these people ought to be dirty, by my standards, 
they were dirty. Nowhere, in America, could one find so. 
many people on the street dressed so shabbily—not in the 
worst sections of our cities. Such clothes mean dirt. Clothes 
twice as good would mean dirt and much dirt in America. 
Therefore they must mean dirt in Russia. But they didn’t 
—and that was my clue. 

I would have sworn I had come to Russia open-minded, 
even hopefully, and ready to learn. But I had brought a 
plan, a system, an idealogy with me. I had brought meas- 
uring-rods with which I was familiar. I thought I knew 
what I was to look for and how I was to judge it when I 
found it. I had gone to Russia as I might have gone to 
Indiana or Texas or Georgia to make a “survey.” Al- 
though unaware of it, I had gone to Russia to see how much 
of our idea they had absorbed rather than to find out what 
their idea might be and how they were working it out and 
with what success. 

Had I visited the Museum of the Revolution, the Park 
of Culture and Rest, a factory, a community kitchen? 

Perhaps at the risk of propaganda it would be well to 
let the Russians tell me what is in their minds rather than 
for me to propagandize myself by collecting information at 
the end of my questionable questions. 

How do the Russians conceive mental hygiene and how 
are they working out mental-hygiene problems in accordance 
with their conceptions? Another thought occurs at this 
time: we have long held that these things—hospitals, spe- 
cial schools and classes, court and prison clinics and the like, 
important social undertakings in themselves—are not “men- 
tal hygiene;” that they have come to be thought of as mental 
hygiene because they have been done under that name; but 
that mental hygiene must have to do with keeping well people 
well, of so organizing life and the emotional development of 
the individual that the anxieties and fears that lead to de- 
fensive reactions on his part and which end in inefficiency, 
unhappiness and often illness and anti-social conduct, be 
minimized so that he may be in position to contribute of 
his best. Is it possible that this idea, which has such feeble 
recognition in America, where our energy goes so prepon- 
derately into the rehabilitation of the perhaps 10 to 15 per 
cent of the population that has got into difficulty—in our 
efforts to solve the ‘“‘crime” problem, the “problem of the 
feebleminded” and half a dozen other “problems’”—is it 
possible that Russia is thinking in terms of 100 per cent of 
the population, of mental hygiene in a positive instead of 
a negative sense? 


OSENSTEIN (director of the State Institute for Men- 

tal Hygiene in Moscow) drops a remark. “The differ- 

ence between mental hygiene in Russia and America,” he 

says, “is that in America you have propaganda about mental 

hygiene and excellent work with individuals in your child- 

guidance clinics and clinics in the schools and colleges, while 

in Russia we have mental-hygiene propaganda and our work 
1s with the mass rather than with the individual.” 

He has put it in a nutshell; and it is the thing we have 
been fumbling for for days. Now comes some light on why 
our questions were regarded with such puzzlement and why we 
were so frequently asked if we had seen the Museum of Rev- 
olution, the Park of Culture and Rest, a factory, a community 
kitchen. What we were asking about was not mental hygiene, 
except of a sort; these other things were mental hygiene. 
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Why were we bothering with the one 
and paying no attention to the other? 

So it was that I came to see that the 
difference between mental hygiene in 
America and mental. hygiene in Russia 
is the difference between life, or the 
philosophy of life, in America, and life, 
or the philosophy of life, in Russia. As 
1 said at the beginning, in America we 
live in a democracy, with equal op- 
portunity for all and personal progress 
dependent upon the success of our com- 
petition with others. In Russia one 
lives—not in a communistic state—but 
in a state in the process of building 
a civilization based upon communism 
where the individual is important, but 
as a part of the group, and the group is 
important but only in the sense that it 
is made up of individuals. The two are 
the same thing. I am an individual but 
I am the group; I am the group but I 
am an individual. There is only one 
loyalty—to the group, but that is my- 
self; or to myself, but that is the group. 
This sounds simple enough but what 
follows logically from it is not so easily 
grasped. It is however fundamental and 
nothing is to be understood in Russia 
until this is understood. Our difficulty 
in understanding it is because here we 
have nothing comparable. One has a 
loyalty here not to a group but to many 
groups and as the interests of these 
various groups often come into conflict, 
conflict arises within us. 

The first step in Russian mental hygi- 
ene therefore is the emphasis upon the 
worth-whileness of the individual—this 
may sound strange to many who have 
read about Russia—and the importance 
of what happens to the individual. 

In a program as I outlined it earlier 
in this article so general as to coincide 


practically with a social program, what 


is the function of the psychiatrist or the psychologist ? 

To the limit of their personnel he is in the school, the pris- 
on, the court, the special agency, the factory, as here. But 
with this important difference. He is much interested in the 
individual who has become ill or maladjusted in his situation 
(as we are) and uses his best skill and the facilities at his 
command in recovering that individual—for that individual 
is important; the difference between illness and health is 
the difference between an effective and an ineffective. But 
that is not all of his function. His most important function 
is to see to it that the methods and procedure in the school, 
the prison, the agency, the factory, are such as to build up 
the mental health of those engaged there rather than to 
injure or destroy it. What a crazy place! 

The school, the social agency, the prison, the clinic, the 
factory do not exist in and of themselves, each with an in- 
dependent program. The school is not just providing “cul- 


ture,” the social agency “‘relief,” the court “justice,” the 


prison “reform,” the clinic “adjustment,” the factory stock- 


A lumberjack in the northern woods, once a land of exile 
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ings. There are not six programs here. There is but one 
program. There is, therefore no artificial antagonism be- 
tween the psychiatrist and the principal of the school, the 
warden of the prison, the foreman of the factory. Each has 
the same objective—their part (school, agency, prison, fac- 
tory) in the whole program (the one general program). 
There is but one question, therefore: How can we gain our 
objective, that is, contribute our part to the whole? In other 
words, again, unified activity not cooperative activity, and 
a unity of activity that obtains both within an organization 
and between organizations. 

It all sounds a bit fantastic, as of a world gone mad. 
Who ever heard of human beings behaving like that? But 
the most fantastic part of it all is that it is actually in 
process, although not accomplished, to be sure, among 160 
millions of people spread over a third of the earth’s surface. 
And the greatest fraud of all is that it would seem to be 
nothing but the commonest kind of common-sense. So com- 
mon that one wonders how one could have been so fooled. 


“T Am Opposed 


to Any... Dole” 


From the Message to Congress, December 8, of 


PRESIDENT HOOVER 


N meeting the problems of this difficult 
period, we have witnessed a remarkable 
development of the sense of cooperation in 
the community. For the first time in the 
history of our major economic depressions 
there has been a notable absence of public 

disorders and industrial conflict. Above all there is an en- 
largement of social and spiritual responsibility among the 
people. 

The strains and stresses upon business have resulted in 
closer application, in saner policies and in better methods. 
Public improvements have been carried out on a larger scale 
than even in normal times. The country is richer in physical 
property, in newly discovered resources and in productive 
capacity than ever before. There has been constant gain 
in knowledge and education; there has been continuous ad- 
vance in science and invention; there has been distinct gain 
in public health. Business depressions have been recurrent 
in the life of our country and are but transitory... . 

The emergencies of unemployment have been met by 
action in many directions. The appropriations for the con- 
tinued speeding up of the great federal construction pro- 
gram have provided direct and indirect aid to employment 
upon a large scale. By organized unity of action the states 
and municipalities have also maintained large programs of 
public improvement. 

Many industries have been prevailed upon to anticipate 
and intensify construction. Industrial concerns and other 
employers have been organized to spread available work 
amongst all their employes, instead of discharging a portion 
of them. A large majority have maintained wages at as 
high levels as the safe conduct of their business would per- 
mit. This course has saved us from the industrial con- 
flict and the disorder which have characterized all previous 
depressions. 

Immigration has been curtailed by administrative action. 
Upon the basis of normal immigration the decrease amounts 
to about 300,000 individuals who otherwise would have 
been added to our unemployment. The expansion of federal 
employment agencies under appropriations by Congress has 
proved most effective. 

Through the President’s Organization for Unemployment 
Relief, public and private agencies were successfully mobil- 
ized last winter to provide employment and other measures 
against distress. Similar organization gives assurance against 
suffering during the coming winter. Committees of leading 
citizens are now active at practically every point of unem- 
ployment. In the large majority they have been assured the 
funds necessary which, together with local government aids, 
will meet the situation. A few exceptional localities will be 
further organized. i 

The evidence of the Public Health Service shows an 
actual decrease of sickness and infant and general mortality 
below normal years. No greater proof could be adduced 


that our people have been protected from hunger and cold, 
and that the sense of social responsibility in the nation has 
responded to the need of the unfortunate. . . . 

We must avoid burdens upon the government which will 
create more unemployment in private industry than can be 
gained by further expansion of employment by the federal 
government. We can now stimulate employment and agri- 
culture more effectually and speedily through the voluntary 
measures in progress, through the thawing out of credit, 
through the building up of stability abroad, through the 
home loan discount banks, through an emergency finance 
corporation and the rehabilitation of the railways and other 
such directions. 

I am opposed to any direct or indirect government dole. 
The breakdown and increased unemployment in Europe is 
due in part to such practices. Our people are providing 
against distress from unemployment in true American 
fashion by a magnificent response to public appeal and by 
action of the local governments. . . . 


F the individual surrenders his own initiative and respon- 
sidilities, he is surrendering his own freedom and his 


own liberty. It is the duty of the national government to 


insist that both the local governments and the individual 
shall assume and bear these responsibilities as a fundamental 
of preserving the very basis of our freedom. 

Many vital changes and movements of vast proportions 
are taking place in the economic world. The effect of these 


changes upon the future cannot be seen clearly as yet. Of 


this, however, we are sure: Our system, based upon the ideals 
of individual initiative and of equality of opportunity, is 
not an artificial thing. Rather it is the outgrowth of the 
experience of America, and expresses the faith and spirit 
of our people. 

It has carried us in a century and a half to leadership 
of the economic world. If our economic system does not 
match our highest expectations at all times, it does not 
require revolutionary action to bring it into accord with any 
necessity that experience may prove. It has successfully 
adjusted itself to changing conditions in the. past. It will 
do so again. 

The mobility of our institutions, the richness of our re- 
sources and the abilities of our people enable us to meet 
them unafraid. It is a distressful time for many of our 
people, but they have shown qualities as high in fortitude, 
courage and resourcefulness as ever in our history. 

With that spirit, I have faith that out of it will come 
a sounder life, a truer standard of values, a greater recogni- 
tion of the results of honest effort and a healthier atmosphere 
in which to rear our children. Ours must be a country of 
such stability and security as cannot fail to carry forward 
and enlarge among all the people that abundant life of 
material and spiritual opportunity which it has represented 
among all nations since its beginning. 
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The Case for Federal Relief 


By GIFFORD PINCHOT 


S this nation, as a nation, to reach out a 
hand to help those of its people who through 
no fault of their own are in desperation and 
distress? Shall federal aid be granted in 
this great national crisis? It is not a ques- 
tion of ability to help. We are the richest 

nation on earth. If federal aid is needed, it can be granted. 
Congress has only to say the word. Shall the answer be 
yes or no? 

My answer is yes. To my mind it is the only possible 
answer. Prolonged study and profound conviction support 
my belief that federal aid in this depression is our clear 
duty and our best hope of prompt and permanent recovery. 
Two solid yeats of bad times have taught us that we can 
no longer consider our condition as an unfortunate accident 
which will automatically right itself if left alone. Gentle 
bedside language can do nothing for us. 

Our methods so far have been restricted substantially to 
local relief. Those in high places have continually insisted 
that a national emergency be met with local aid alone. They 
have left it all, with the exception of a bit of benevolent 
advertising, to the states and communities themselves. To 
requests and plans for federal aid they have cried “dole, 
dole.” Why aid given by the nation should be a dole, and 
precisely the same aid given by a state or a city should not 
be a dole, I have never been able to understand. 

Of course none of us wants the dole. None of us is in 
favor of establishing any system which will give the un- 
employed money or even food when work can be given 
‘instead. But that choice is not before us. Industry and 
Dusiness are not giving men the chance to work. Nor are 
they feeding the unemployed. We must feed them if they 
are to live. We must feed them if they are to retain any 
confidence in the government under which they live. 

Crying “dole” has not helped the unemployed, but it has 
served a very definite purpose, that of restricting relief to 
local sources. Then what about local relief? In what direc- 
tion has it headed us? 

A nation-wide Community Chest campaign was backed 
to the hilt by the most persuasive and efficient forces that 
charitable leaders could muster. We can all rejoice that in 
many cases the quotas were subscribed. The quality of 
neighborliness, the virtue of sympathy have not died out. 
We never feared they had. But if the full quotas aimed at 
were everywhere collected would they be sufficient to cover 
the needs of the winter? ‘They would not. Responsible 
social workers tell me the quotas were fixed on the basis 
of what the chest managers believed that the communities 
could be made to subscribe. —TThey were often small in pro- 
portion to the real needs. The people who think they can 
wash their hands, now that the chest drives are over, and ‘go 
away on trips to Florida should think again. 

Where does the bulk of local relief come from? Who 
carries the load? It comes from and is carried by thosé 
who pay taxes to the municipal and county and sometimes 


to state governments. The Russell Sage Foundation, report- 
ing for eighty-one cities, found that in past years private 
funds supplied only 28 per cent of the relief. Tax funds 
supplied the other 72 per cent. In some cities over 90 per 
cent came from tax funds. 

How are these taxes raised? The answer is that munici- 
palities raise their funds mainly through real estate and 
other property taxes. Local relief of this kind means an 
increase in property taxes. ‘This increase in property taxes 
and the sort of enforced charity by which industry takes a 
day’s pay out of every twenty or so in the month from 
workers, even from scrubwomen in offices, to help swell 
relief funds—that is how the program of local relief works 
out. Yet it is substantially true that every cent a man of 
small means contributes to relief either directly or indirectly 
through increased taxes is taken out of consumption. His 


buying power is immediately slowed down by exactly that 


much. And the slowing down of buying power means the 


slowing down of the wheels of industry. Here, then, is the 


heart of the local-relief plan. By cutting down consuming 
power, it can only serve to further our economic maladjust- 
ment and to sink us deeper in the hole. 


OW in considering what plan we are to advance in addi- 

tion to, or as a total or partial substitute for local relief, 
it might be well for us to investigate the flaws in our economic 
structure which brought our present troubles upon us. There 
ought to be very little doubt that the largest single cause 
was production beyond the power of the people to consume. 
Through the years called prosperous, no stone was left un- 
turned which would help perfect or increase our national 
productive power. Technological improvements, financial 
devices such as mergers, high-pressure sales campaigns, in- 
stalment buying and other credit schemes, all tended to the 
same end. All helped to raise production to new and danger- 
ous heights, and to leave normal consuming power farther 
and farther behind. 

Instead of sharing with labor ihe profits of increased 
production, industry shunted the wealth back to itself. 
Wage-earners were encouraged, persuaded, cajoled to spend 
their money buying goods. If they couldn’t pay for them 
now, they should buy on the instalment plan. They should 
borrow money, if necessary. But they should buy. No real 
American, they were told, could be without his radio and 
his automobile. 

And what happened to the money spent in buying? Did 
a reasonable part of it go back, in increased wages, to the 
working-man’s pocket so that the circle of producing and 
consuming could go on? It did not. It went in staggering 
disproportion to dividends and capital. It went back to 
industry so that production might be increased, even at the 
expense of consuming power. 

This is no wild guess. This is fact with figures to support 

Julius Klein, assistant secretary of commerce, tells us 
that in the decade ending in 1929, real wages increased only 
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13 per cent while the returns to all industry increased 72 
per cent. Where did the 72 per cent come from but out of 
the spent wages of the millions and millions of working- 
men? Dr. Klein tells us the dividends in industrial and rail 
stocks increased by 285 per cent, twenty-two times as fast 
as wages. Is it any wonder that the crash of depression 
came? Increased production served only to turn the na- 
tional wealth into two tremendously unequal channels. By 
far the bulk of that wealth went back in a torrent to capital 
and production. A tiny stream returned to purchasing 
power through wages. ; 

Was over-production and the disregard of consuming 
power entirely accidental? I think not. To me it is in- 
conceivable that the great experts in business and economics 
who have taken over the banking, industrial and political 
control of the country can have been blind to what was 
going on. As early as 1921 the Federated American Engi- 
neering Societies reported that many of our large industries 
were overdeveloped: Clothing 45 per cent, printing 50 per 
cent, shoes 50 per cent, coal 50 per cent. Yet throughout 
the whole decade the Department of Commerce used every 
power of persuasion to bring industry to the highest point 
of mass production. : 


F the drive for super-production had been coupled with a 
drive for an increased return to labor and consumers the 
result might have been very different. If it had been com- 
bined with an arrangement for providing men discharged 
because of labor-saving machinery and mergers with a dis- 
missal wage it might have been helpful. It was coupled with 
nothing of the sort. 

What it was coupled with was a campaign on the part 
of the Treasury Department to reduce taxation on great 
wealth. That campaign was not only successful but over- 
successful. Not only was the excess-profits tax repealed but 
the income tax on the higher brackets was reduced. 

Meanwhile what was happening to consuming power? 
What about maintaining the buying ability of those millions 
of wage-earners who would have to use the extra goods 
turned out by glorified production? Take bituminous coal. 
In 1923 the people paid $900,000 for a Coal Commission 
to direct stabilization of that industry, already in bad shape. 
Its report and its recommendations were killed in cold 
blood while the administration looked calmly on. ‘Take 
agriculture. For years the farm organizations have battled 
in vain for the stabilization measures which were so badly 
needed. ‘Take the stock market. Some years ago when 
speculation was getting out of hand and the Senate had 
begun to study the situation, the then president concisely 
announced that the amount of brokers loans was not too 
high. Never before had a president undertaken to support 
the stock market. 

In all this record not a plan was made—let alone carried 
out—for stabilizing purchasing power. Not a prop was 
put beneath consuming ability while producing ability was 
being reared to such dizzy heights. Our national leaders, 
those same leaders who have been insisting on local relief, 
lent willing hands in the development of a prosperity so 
one-sided that it could not stand. 

Before going further let us see what sort of an economic 
structure these men have been building—these men who 
have consistently opposed the idea of federal relief. By the 
steady drying up of the springs of purchasing power and the 
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overstimulation of production, there has been developed in 
this country the most astounding concentration of wealth 
in the hands of a few men that the world has ever known. | 
Here is the basic evil which has brought on the depression, 
and which we must guard against in planning relief for the 
future. Here is the evil which is protected and fostered 
by local-relief plans. 

In 1926 the Federal Trade Commission made a report 
to the Senate on National Wealth -and Income. They had 
studied the county court records of over forty thousand 
estates. The records came from twelve states and stretched 
over a twelve-year period. The counties studied had been 
chosen to represent not only every section of the country from 
coast to coast but also every sort of district from the farms 
to the congested cities. They found that in this sampling 
one per cent of the people owned about 60 per cent of the 
wealth, that sixty dollars out of every hundred were owned 
by one person out of every hundred. They found that 40 
per cent of the wealth, forty dollars out of every hundred, 
were left for the other 99 per cent of the people. In other 
words, one person out of every hundred was considerably 
richer than the other ninety-nine put together. They found 
further that 13 per cent of the people owned more than 
go per cent of the wealth. And at the other end, 77 per 
cent of the people owned only 5 per cent of the wealth. 
Three quarters of the people could have added up all their 
fortunes and it would come to a bare twentieth of the total. 
In 1929 the National Bureau of Economic Research made a 
careful study of all the incomes in this country for 1926. 
They found that four and a half thousand people received 
that year an average of almost $240,000 apiece. And at 
the bottom of the heap, forty-four million people had in- 
comes of about one thousand dollars each, or less than one 
half of one per cent of the separate incomes of those at 
the top. 

Most recent figures are yet more amazing. In 1929 the 
per capita income in this country was $700 for every man, 
woman and child. But according to the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s preliminary estimate, over five hundred persons. had 
in that year incomes of over a million dollars apiece. Their 
total income was $1,185,000,000. They received, these five 
hundred odd, the average shares of 1,692,000 people. 


\HE facts of concentration alone are impressive enough. 

But even more so are the indications of how tremendously 
that concentration increased in the years during which it 
received governmental encouragement. The figures for these 
years tell all too vividly the story of a nation building 
toward disaster by unbalancing its economic equilibrium. 
On March 20, 1931 the National Industrial Conference 
Board published in its bulletin figures representing the total 
income of the nation for several years back. In 1920 we 
made over seventy-four billion dollars. In 1928 we made 
eighty-one billion dollars. In eight years we had increased 
our income by a little less than one tenth. 

But the Treasury Department’s latest annual statistics 
of income reveal some particularly interesting things to 
compare with that one tenth. In 1920 there were 3649 
people who had incomes of over $100,000. In 1928 that 
number had jumped to 15,977. It had doubled and then 
doubled again and was still going up. In 1920 those people 
made a total of over 727 million dollars. But in 1928, 
those who had the hundred-thousand-dollar incomes and up 
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received about four and a half billion dollars—more than 
six times as much money. And all this, remember, while 
the incomes of all our people increased one lone tenth of 
its previous figure. 

Then how about the men who receive a million a year? 
In 1920 there were thirty-three of them and they got 77 
million dollars. In 1928 there were 511 of them, fifteen 
times as many, and they got over a billion dollars, or four- 
teen times as much. The national income had meanwhile 
increased by one tenth. Finally look at our fellow-citizens 
who get a paltry five million a year. In 1920 there were 
four of them and they collected not quite thirty million 
dollars. But by 1928 they had added twenty-two new mem- 
bers to their exclusive circle, and the twenty-six of them 
were forced to get along with an income of a little over 
250 million dollars among them. 

In other words, in the eight-year period between 1920 
and 1928, while the total national income increased less 
than 10 per cent, the number of men with incomes of over 
a million dollars increased over 1400 per cent, or one hun- 
dred and forty times as fast. And the amount of money 
these men made in one year increased 1300 per cent, or 
one hundred and thirty times as fast as the total amount 


of money made by everybody in the whole of the United | 


States. They certainly got their share! 


HE same astounding concentration of wealth and power 
is seen in the industrial world. A study of corporate wealth 
and of the influence of large corporations was published this 
year in The American Economic Review. The conclusions 
reached are eye-openers. In 1927, there were over 300,000 
industrial corporations in this country. (wo hundred of 
the 300,000, less than seven hundredths of one per cent, 
controlled 45 per cent of the total wealth of all these corpo- 
rations. The same two hundred received over 40 per cent 
ef all corporate income, and controlled over 35 per cent 
of all business wealth. Furthermore, about 20 per cent of 
the wealth of this entire nation was in the hands of those 
two hundred corporations. 

Truly the growth of these two hundred giant corpora- 
‘tions has been almost beyond belief. In the ten years up 
to 1929 their assets grew from under 44 billion to 78 billion 
dollars, an increase of 78 per cent. The author of the study, 
Prof. Gardiner C. Means, asserts that if their indicated 
rate of growth continues in the future they will own within 
twenty years virtually half of our national wealth. Pro- 
fessor Means then emphasizes an extremely important fact. 
He says that in 1927, less than two thousand men were 
directors of these two hundred corporations. Since many 
of them were inactive, the ultimate control of more than 
one third of industry was actually in the hands of a few 
hundred men. And according to present indications it will 
still be only a few hundred men who by 1950 will control 
half of the wealth of this entire nation. 

It is this almost unbelievable concentration of wealth 
which has killed the consuming power of the average 
millions and has brought our misfortunes upon us. It is 
this same incredible concentration which is the chief obstacle 
in our path to permanent prosperity. And it is the Sene- 
gambian in the local-relief woodpile. For if we examine 
statements and actions of the proponents of local relief, we 
find that they weave together into a surprisingly harmonious 
pattern. That pattern does not spell relief for the un- 
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employed. What it spells is persistent shielding of con- 
centrated wealth—not relief for the needy but release for 
the millionaire. 

The local-relief advocates are prolific in denials of any 
excessive distress. Yet I know that there are almost a 
million men unemployed in the State of Pennsylvania alone. 
If my state were typical of the rest of the nation there 
would be not far from ten million unemployed in the 
country. 

Next we have statements to the effect that wage-earners 
are not so badly off because prices have been dropping along 
with wages. That argument is answered by the govern- 
ment’s figures. Commissioner of Labor Statistics Stewart 
of the U. S. Department of Labor announced on October 1, 
1931 that from June 1929 to June 1931 the cost of living 
went down less than 12 per cent. In the same period, he 
stated, the total wage decrease was about 40 per cent. 
Wages actually paid dropped more than three times as far 
as prices. 

The local-relief advocates have also laid unwarranted 
emphasis on federal public works. Their construction pro- 
gram, they say, has greatly relieved distress and they point 
out that the number of men employed in the federal con- 
struction program last month was fifty thousand. We have 
had the past summer half that number employed on state 
highways alone in Pennsylvania. And fifty thousand is no 
large percentage of the millions unemployed, after two years 
of depression. Is it any wonder that President William 
Green of the American Federation of Labor calls this “only 
a drop in the bucket” toward relieving unemployment? 

Finally, there are the plans now under way to make up 
the federal deficit the depression has caused. ; 

Treasury proposals to increase the income taxes rec- 
ommend that the exemptions be lowered and _ the 
base of the tax be spread. In other words, much or 
most of the increase is to come from the little fellows. 
Certain leaders, among them Senator Reed, advocate a sales 
tax. A sales tax is simply another way of putting the burden 
on small business. They do far and away the largest part 
of the nation’s buying and a sales tax would fall mainly on 
them. Does a sales tax reach the hoarded millions of the 
over-rich? Does it take money from the coffers of the large 
manufacturing corporations? It does not. It is another way 
of seeing to it that concentrated wealth shall remain 
concentrated. 


HERE is only one conclusion to be drawn from all this: 

the safeguarding of money in the hands of an incredibly 
small number of incredibly rich men. The force behind the 
stubborn opposition to federal relief is fear lest the taxation 
to provide that relief be levied on concentrated wealth— 
fear lest the policy of years, the policy of shielding the big 
fortunes at the expense of the little ones, should at long last 
be tossed into the discard. 

In the name of those who are overburdened now, I de- 
mand that the tax rates on the upper-bracket incomes be 
increased. In their name I demand that the graduation of 
the inheritance tax be steepened. And in their name I 
demand that the exemptions and the lower-bracket tax rates 
be left untouched. To meddle with them is to trifle with 
disaster and to invite the depression to stay. When I ask 
that the top rates of the income and estate taxes be raised 
enough to pay for federal relief (Continued on page 390) 
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IN THE FIELD 


EMBER of the National Academy, self-taught, 

and a long list of awards and American collec- 
tions in which he is represented—so run the annals 
of the artist, John E. Costigan. He portrays his 
wife and children in the country about his New 
York State farm: natural human beings and Nature 
integrated. Each of his paintings and prints is but 
a stanza of a lyric on domestic happiness. But this 
simple song is a wholesome world’s song. 


Are Women Losing Ground? 


By HELEN FIELD 


O be wanted is almost as universal a craving 
as hunger. Nearly every human being has 
this instinct. But in different people the de- 
sire to be wanted is satisfied in different 
ways; some are nourished by their family’s 
need for them, others find gratification in a 

career or in the knowledge that they are indispensible to 
a business or industrial enterprise. 

In the years before the depression a great many women, 
especially single women, substituted professional accomplish- 
ment for domestic importance. In place of the private do- 
main around the fireside, their scene has been some office. 
Holding a high place in its organization, they have indeed 
felt needed. 

A stab at this normal human impulse is dangerous in the 
extreme. In reading of unemployment we hear so much 
about the loss of morale. Penury and the pinch of hunger 
enter in: but personal deflation, the shrinking of one’s sense 
of importance, more than any other consideration, it seems 
to me, is the cause of this loss of morale. 

My work has brought me in contact with hundreds of 
such women the past year, and increasingly the fear has 
haunted me that their status in important fields of business 
and industry is being undermined, that they are up against 
something more serious and subtle than the tragedy of being 
out of a job. 

When the Wall Street Branch of the Emergency Work 
Bureau in New York opened for the registration of women 
in late October, there was a frantic rush for work. Out 
of the twenty people I interviewed the first morning, fifteen 
were capable of doing an organizing or executive job. They 
were alert, educated, finely poised young women, most of 
them college graduates. They had earned from $1800 to 
$7500 a year. They were one and all not only willing but 
eager to take any position they could find. Only one of them 
would have refused clerical work at a $15 wage. As I 
talked with them I had an apologetic feeling for being the 
one who happened to be sitting in front of the desk, instead 


of beside it. I had se- 
curity, but I felt it was 
merely because I had got 
there first. 


The War opened up innumerable op portunt- 


woman after woman in the identical situation in which I 
had found them. Women who rode into business on the 
wave of great economic and professional activity which fol- 
lowed the war. Women who had been in charge of offices, 
promoted from stenographic to secretarial, and from secre- 
tarial to executive positions. Women who, when they were 
asked, ‘‘Are you a stenographer ?” regretfully replied, “I used 
to be, but it is ages since I touched a typewriter. You see, 
I have been in charge of the office and have had twelve girls 
working under me. But I’ll try anything.” Those women 
were at the point of desperation. 


ET me tell you of two of them, guarding by slight 

changes against any possible identification. 

With a Ph.D. after her name and an outstanding record 
at Columbia, Miss Lane had specialized in applied sociology. 
After her professional training, she had been engaged by a 
large factory in Massachusetts to act as personnel supervisor 
to three thousand employes. With a capable staff to assist 
her, she did the hiring, the firing and the promoting. Under 
her jurisdiction was an elaborate scheme of social adjust- 
ment; recreational programs, housing, clinics and hospital 
were all subject to her command. For a man, this profes- 
sional scope would have been large. It was phenomenal for 
a woman. Her salary of $5000 supported an invalid mother. 

For five years Miss Lane not only sat in conferences with 
the factory managers but was active in all matters affecting 
the lives of three thousand employes and their families. Some- 
times she bandaged a cut finger when the doctor was out on 
call; on one memorable occasion she persuaded an irate 
Italian father not to kill the tall Swede who had compro- 
mised his pretty daughter. 

Then she took a sabbatical year abroad. She needed a 
rest and she was eager to study again. The factory gave her 
half-salary during her leave of absence. — 

When she returned to this country, industry was shrouded 
under the heavy blanket of depression. Many factory chim- 
neys were smokeless. Groups of idle men and women stood 
waiting about the street 
corners of her once busy 
New England town. Miss 
Lane was not reengaged. 


Ten of these fifteen young 
women were the next day 
themselves interviewing the 
long and variegated lines of 
unemployed white-collar 
girls who hoped to receive 
emergency relief work. No 
finer ten could have been 


chosen if weeks had . been 
taken to select them in nor- 
mal times. 


As these ten interviewers 
sat talking to the daily line 
of applicants, they found 


tres for trained women. Like hungry boys rush- 
ing into an apple orchard, they entered business 
and industry. Hard times, like a farmer with a 
big stick, is now driving them out again. Are 
they to be kept out? Is the present crisis not 
only dislodging women from positions, but in 
the long run will tt be found to have deprived 
them of a wide variety of new vocations? The 
issue was broached at a conference held in 
New York in late November by the American 
Woman’s Association. Here Mrs. Field gives a 
close-up picture from her experience in the 
New York Emergency Bureau 
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The factory could not afford 
her. The work she had for- 
merly done, which had 
shrunk considerably in its 
scope, had been taken over 
by one of the men executives. 

She came to New York, 
which was her native heath, 
confident that she would 
soon be reinstated in her 
career, perhaps not at $5000 
a year, but certainly there 
would be a niche for her 
somewhere. A departmen: 
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store perhaps. Six years ago she had been in a position to 
choose between several alluring offers! 

By the time she reached me every possible source of work 
had been tapped. ‘There was nothing in her line. Organiz- 
ing, supervising, hiring—such jobs did not seem to exist. 

I asked her how much money she had, and discovered 
that she had not eaten for two days. She had been living 
on milk given her by the Sheffield Farms Company in ex- 
change for empty bottles which she collected each morning 
from the janitor of the building in which she lived. 

She was ready to take anything. We found her some 
piece-work on a new encyclopedia at a very low wage. Words 
instead of people! Dry symbols, paper and ink in the place 
of factory machines operated by vivid Italian laborers, or the 
clanging of an ambulance bell! 

Where were her friends? Most of them had loaned her 
money which she could not pay back. She was loath to go 
to them again. They were feeling poor and she knew that 
a welcome is not repeatedly extended to borrowers. 

Caught in the disabling set of circumstances to which she 
has become a victim, Miss Lane is not growing keener or 
wiser. Only more caustic. Disillusionment and bitterness 
do not add to one’s social or professional desirability. The 
world still loves a confident manner and a smiling face. Her 
savings are gone; her resourcefulness is exhausted. It does 
not seem probable that she will be reinstated in a position 
such as the one she lost. 


RS. CHURCH is an exquisite woman, dainty and 

charming. Entirely composed, she told me of her 
great need of work. No, they had no children; her husband 
was an invalid. ‘They had had a delightful life of travel 
until about two years ago when he was stricken with a viru- 
lent form of arthritis. He was forced to give up his work 
and gradually they had abolished all luxuries. Now they 
were compelled to go without even ordinary comforts. They 
were anxious about their next meal. 

She had graduated from an eastern women’s college. 
‘Then she had studied extensively in Paris and Florence, her 
particular field being philology. She was as intensely inter- 
ested in the history and origin of words as Miss Lane had 
been in human relations. After completing her education 
she had obtained an important position in the Library of the 
Vatican and had lived an idyllic life among the American 
colony in Rome. Then had come her marriage. Returning 
to America with her husband they had been very happy until 
his illness) Mrs. Church mentioned her unusual training 
and experience with an endearing modesty. Her record and 
her personality were both so unique that I determined to 
try to help her find work in her own field. We scoured 
the city for a library opening of some kind and finally heard 
of a job which sounded promising. It was in the large pri- 
vate library of a wealthy Fifth Avenue home. The position 
was to pay $2000 a year, which sounded like the discovery 
of riches to Mrs. Church. She left my desk with an appoint- 
ment card in her hand, her face radiant. 

The next day the woman in charge of that library tele- 
phoned me. She was enthusiastic about my applicant; she 
described her as “rare,” a “delicious and intelligent little 
person.” But—the sad news came as a real blow—she had 
not employed her. The director of the library felt that the 
job open was of far too routine and subordinate a nature 
for a person of such high attainments and such training. 
Mrs. Church was “‘too fine a tool.” 
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She was too good for the job! (How often employers 
offer this objection nowadays!) Yet she possessed to an un- 
usual degree the gentle art of never letting you know that 
she knew more than you did. And if intellectuality is ever 
suitable in a woman—surely it might be excused in a libra- 
rian!’ Had Mrs. Church been a typist with a slight knowl- 
edge of lettering, the job would have been hers. 

In this case, training and proficiency were clearly the 
cause of her setback. 


N coming to us, Miss Lane and Mrs. Church and others 

of their kind were applicants for work relief to be pro- 
vided by the Emergency Fund—five days a week at $3 a day 
in some public or philanthropic organization. Registration 
offices had been set up in different parts of the city. Four 
hundred applicants came to the Wall Street Branch the first 
day, three hundred the second. Numbers equally large went 
to the Bronx, ‘Harlem and Midtown branch offices. But 
when the hundreds of tired women applying discovered that 
these offices were for registration only and that jobs were 
not given out except at the main office, the pressure soon 
focused there. One morning in November a line of women 
four deep reached down the block waiting for admission at 
nine o'clock. In their ranks were, of course, all sorts and 
conditions of women—unemployables as well as unemployed ; 
disease, degeneracy, mishap and incompetence that long ante- 
dated the depression brought some of them there. But 
among them, in greater ratio than last year, were these 
women who possessed health and training and fitness, and 
whose capacities had lifted them above the crowd in one call- 
ing or another. 

This year as last there were colorful figures among them. 
A lady lion tamer for one. Actresses out of work are al- 
ways pathetic because they find it so difficult to adapt them- 
selves to anything outside the stage. Miss Vetere, for ex- 
ample, is an English woman who has been in this country 
for twenty years writing, and producing her own skits in 
vaudeville. She is still charming in appearance though dan- 
gerously grazing fifty. (Actresses have a way of keeping 
their beauty astonishingly long—and then suddenly aging 
way beyond their years.) With Miss Vetere this point had 
not yet been reached. She was however intensely nervous, 
and her left forefinger bore the mark of continuous smoking. 
She had an aged mother. They had relinquished the care- 
less extravagance of hotel life for a cheap apartment and 
finally had both moved into a dingy furnished room on the 
Upper West Side. ‘We are fond of each other,” she said, 
“but poverty is making us get on each other’s nerves. Mother 
worries about me and I snap at mother. ‘Then I hate my- 
self.” The old circle: nerves producing nerves! 

I asked her if she had had no work at all for these last 
two years and she told me of what she had been doing. She 
had ridden as a “bumper” on a Coney Island bus; $20 a 
week for seven months. Bumpers, it seems, are engaged to 
ride all day from II A. M. to II P. M. on a sightseeing bus 
for the purpose of attracting other passengers. No one 
gets into an empty bus, but one or two passengers seated in- 
side give the impression of imminent departure and other 
people decide to take the trip. 

“This continuous riding was terribly tiring. It nearly 
drove me mad. I ended with a nervous breakdown—now I 
must find something to do!” 

But where was I to send her? A selling job? 
But selling jobs are few and far between these days. 


Perhaps. 
Cler- 
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ical work? No. Accuracy and detail were temperamentally 
alien to Miss Vetere. I looked at her hands. They were 
slender and capable. She caught my idea—‘‘Yes, I can 
work with my hands.” 

A museum was Miss Vetere’s fate. She was to earn $18 
a week mounting butterflies for seven hours a day. An active 
life on the stage, always the center of people was what she 
was used to. Now she is forced to spend long days at a 
routine, manual job of intricate finger detail. Her stage is 
set now in the dim light behind the glass cases of a sedate 
botanical museum. A pin can be heard to drop in this 
somber and denatured atmosphere. . . 

A penny for your thoughts, Miss Vetere. 

But through it all I have been most impressed by the 
women of high attainments who have found the firm ground 
on which they walked out in the business world turn into 
quicksand. Some of them have been of the adventurous type 
and now learn that along with the equality of opportunity 
they so eagerly sought with men is equality, or more, of risk. 
And for this unfortunately many of them were not pre- 
pared. From the multitude of human stories to which I 
have listened during the past year it is my impression that 
wage-earning women have not taken as seriously as men the 
responsibility of providing for their own future. 


almost ragged in appearance, but her face bore indel- 
ible marks of culture and refinement. I questioned her difh- 
dently, as I always do these people to whom any questioning 
must be a humiliation. This was her story: 

Miss Smith was a graduate of the University of Iowa 
and for fifteen years had been a highly successful newspaper 
woman, earning up to $4000 a year. She had traveled ex- 
tensively, and seen a great deal of the world. Her pen had 
been her fortune, and she had made it work for her in what- 
ever country she wished to visit. She now blames herself. 

“T should have stayed in Chicago where I started my 
career and not yielded to the temptation to travel. But I 
was so anxious to see the world and I never had any trouble 
in finding a job.” 

Her portfolio contained clippings from the best news- 
papers in the country. Fine-grained, she blamed herself in- 
stead of fate. She showed no resentful bitterness—no feel- 
ing that the world owed her a living. 

I asked her how her money had held out and learned that 
when it was gone, she had pocketed the tattered remnants 
of her pride, walked into a cheap Sixth Avenue restaurant 
and told the proprietor she was hungry. She had offered to 
write some card advertising slogans for window display in 
return for her meals and was subsisting thus when she 
came in to me and asked for any kind of work we could get 
for her. She was ready to become a domestic in somebody’s 
home. 

Success, independence, her name in print—these are 
vanishing phantoms on the horizon of a prosperous past! 


C) NE woman applying for an emergency job was shabby, 


UT in an impressive number of cases, not adventure 

but the steady application of their ability to some one 
line was the past work record of the women who applied 
for work relief. Mrs. Fiske was one of these. Her mouth 
had tightened into fine, bitter little lines. She is well along 
in middle-age, very smart in appearance, a Vassar graduate, a 
widow for some years. She has been a successful business 
woman since her graduation from college, climbing one step 
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higher year after year, with perfect assurance. Her last 
connection had been of five years duration and had brought © 
her to the head of a department at $100 a week. 

At first she was not much disturbed by unemployment 
because she was sure a good position was waiting just around 
the corner. She therefore kept up her standard of living, 
which was one of moderate luxury—a small modern apart- 
ment, a fur coat and extremely nice clothes. She was obli- 
gated by a lease. 

Month after month went by and Mrs. Fiske failed to find 
a position. She tried interior decorating, but it petered out. 
Her savings supported an aged father in Philadelphia. Grad- 
ually she got into debt, then she began to sell, one by one, 
her furnishings, even some of her clothes. By the time she 
came to me she was worried and deeply resentful. Out of 
adversity some women gather calm. I have been struck by 
the number who have taken up some cult-religion to lean 
on. Others develop a bitterness which makes them for- 
bidding and difficult. 

Mrs. Fiske was one of these. She refused to consider a 
small salary and refused to do mediocre work. She saw no 
reason why she should deform her abilities. Her particular 
grudge against the world of business was, as she put it, that 
men were hiring only “blonde flappers” and that it was her 
age which made employers turn her away over and over 
again. She bitterly resented their preference for brainless — 
flappers, as she caustically described the younger generation 
of women in business. Her obsession on this point made her 
seem older and less desirable. The last I heard of Mrs. 
Fiske was that she had renounced her pride and as she 
would have expressed her surrender, “entered the doors” of 
a charitable organization. 


RS. AMES is another woman the graph of whose 
professional life up to the time of the crash showed 

a steady rise. For twelve years she had been associated with 
the large department stores of the city in the capacity of 
stylist. Each time she had moved on she had moved up in 
response to a higher bid for her services. 

When she came to the Emergency Work Bureau for the 
first time, the bottom had dropped out of this career. Two 
weeks before she had moved from the comfortable women’s 
hotel in which she had lived for several years to a shabby 
furnished room. She should have altered her mode of life long 
before, but like many of these women she had felt that the — 
maintenance of a normal standard of living would improve _ 
her chances of finding a position again. She feared that — 
drastic reduction in the comforts of life would act as a con- 
crete and depressing symbol of defeat. 

Handsome and smartly dressed in last year’s coat, she had 
the gift of immaculacy and knew how to wear her clothes. 
I could hardly believe that she had come to apply for help. 
When I heard the names of the firms for which she had 
worked and the salaries she had earned and the trips abroad 
her various positions had afforded her, it was even more 
difficult for me to accept the fact that she was now down 
to her last few dollars and a subject for relief work. 

Why had she not put money aside? Of course she should 
have done just this. But there was a young family out in 
Michigan, her sister, who was married to an underpaid — 
teacher, and their four children. Denied the warmth of a 
home and children in her own life, it had been Miss Ames” 
personal indulgence to contribute comforts and minor lux- 
uries to this group out west. (Continued on page 393) 


Does Money Make the Marriage Go? 


By CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


ONEY and marriage is today an absorbing 
but controversial topic. The troubles of the 
present-day married pair are caused by too 
much money, too much emphasis upon ma- 
terial things, upon luxuries unheard of a half 
century ago, upon a desire for speed, for 

constant coming and going, and a round of pleasure with 
thought only for the wishes of the individual. 

They are caused by too little money, by the strain the 
economic and social system puts upon the man and more 
and more upon the woman as she too enters paid work out- 
side the home, by the fatigue engendered by household cares 
and routine forced upon the wife by limited income. 

Money does not count at all. Given real sexual com- 
patibility happiness is assured, regardless of poverty or 
wealth. 

So the theorists. Pay your penny and take your choice. 

But first it might be interesting in these times of stress 
to discover what the married folk themselves think about 
money and marriage—at least those of the great middle 
class who, after all, are probably the ones who decide what 
everybody is doing and saying on the subject. 

Such persons have been telling their woes to the judges 
of the divorce courts. “They have also been encouraged in 
recent times to discuss their troubles and less often their 
successes with social investigators desirous of case records 
for study from families ranking above the clients of relief 
agencies and clinics. Now what are their ideas and how 
do they behave on money matters? 


UDGE BARTLETT, after listening to hundreds of 

couples in the divorce courts of Reno, lays much stress 
on the economic factor as an element in discord. Recog- 
nizing that “successful lovers weather storms that would 
crush frail semi-platonic unions,” he still believes that many 
storms could be prevented if boys and girls were properly 
trained in the spending of money and in the practical side 
of running a household. If sex and compatibility are the 
two most important factors in the break-up of a marriage 
the economic factor is, in his experience at least, a close 
third. Like Hamilton, he finds women much more sensi- 
tive than men to money problems and suggests that their 
desire for a clear-cut fam- 
ily financial arrangement 
is one important to meet. 

G. V. Hamilton, starting 
from quite a different basis, 


subject of study. 


Why marriages fail ts a hardy perennial 
But here for the first time 


the men proved more happily married than did the women. 
Size of income seemed to play little part in the married 
happiness of the men. But not so for the wives! While 
45 per cent of all the wives were happy, 54 per cent of 
those with rich husbands were happy while this was true 
of only 36 per cent of the wives of poor husbands. 

Why? Hamilton does not say. He explains the un- 
happiness of the women thus: “If we get right down to 
the one outstanding difficulty of married life for these 
women, it is the sexual relationship. If we want to add an- 
other that seems always present as a subject of complaint— 
though perhaps it is only a handy peg for hanging a grudge 
based on some deeper dissatisfaction—it is economic worry.” 
Still, the wives of the richer men were apparently able to 
do more about these deeper dissatisfactions than were those 
of the poorer. 

Comparing the attitudes of these husbands and wives 
Hamilton finds the women far more sensitive over money, 
more conscious of strife over finances, more apprehensive 
of the threat of poverty, fearful that their, husbands think 
them extravagant. Earning, they are more unhappy than 
when dependent. His conclusion contains many morals for 
theories of women’s education: “Things in past childhood 
are causing the trouble blamed on money and men must 
exert the greatest amount of thought and consideration to 
do away with all the irritations over money which go to 
complicate men and women’s already very complicated diffi- 
culties over marriage.” 

There are explanations for the way these wives behave 
on money questions. After all does not social tradition play 
a role here? Nobody gets excited over something of which 
he is certain. ‘The man has been so definitely accepted as 
the decisive factor in money matters that he gives no thought 
to his position. The wife, on the other hand, is still 
struggling toward equality, she is not sure of her status 
and is sensitive to anything which may affect it. Savings 
mean security to her. Many women still are not trained 
for earning and for those who are marriage, in most cases, 
cuts down earning power. The wife feels dependent upon 
the money her husband brings in and is more interested than 
he in the way it is spent as the question of her security and 
that of the children is hauntingly present in the back of her 
mind. Of course, there are 
women who give no thought 
to the morrow, a few who 
are philosophers. But neither 
group would be found among 


finds certain elements of the 
money situation well worth 
consideration in marriage. 
In his group of one hundred 
husbands and one hundred 
wives, well educated business 
and professional people living 
in or near New York City, 


are reports by 344 persons where the marriage 
ts clearly a success, and why. In particular, 
the relation of family income to successful mar- 
riage. It answers some thorny questions. What 
about wives with incomes? Working wives? 
A standard of living lowered by a single pro- 
fessional salary? Joint bank accounts? A sec- 
ond servant vs. a hunting trip? 
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those who worry. 

Further, women come 
closer to the economic prob- 
lems of the family than do 
their husbands. Many have 
to do housework whether 
they like it or not. The wife 
not only has to do her part 
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in the deciding on a general philosophy of family life and 
its purpose, but she has the constant day-by-day making of 
choices in the buying of concrete things which may help 
bring or not bring about this goal. Whether fitted for 
it or not, it is she who has the detailed financial manage- 
ment of the home, and this is true even if she has a paid 
job outside. 


HIS problem of money was much discussed by a group 

of families who cooperated with the writer in a study 
of factors making for successful family life sponsored by the 
Bureau of Home Economics and the Child Development 
and Parental Education Committee of the American Home 
Economics Association. 

The families were selected for study because they were 
successful in the sense that husband and wife were well 
adjusted to each other and to the outside world and were 
doing a good piece of work in bringing up their children. 
They were scattered over the United States, most of them 
in the larger cities but not many in New York. Just as many 
ihad less than $5000 a year as had more than that income. 
‘One quarter had $4000 or less, one quarter had $7000 or 
more. With few exceptions both husband and wife had 
attended college. In brief the group was typical of the 
amore well-to-do business and professional class. 

There were 344 persons who cooperated in the study. 
What was their attitude towards money in marriage? 

In thinking of factors making for success the thing most 
stressed was the attitudes on the part of the family group 
towards each other and the relationship between husband 
and wife. Individuality of each member must be recog- 
nized. ‘There must be love, frankness, courtesy, cooperation, 
a sharing in all things, tolerance and understanding and a 
sense of humor. Husband and wife must be well-mated, 
cooperative and all-round friends. ‘They must know the 
elements of child-training. 

The second group of factors in order of numerical im- 
portance dealt with money. The family must have an in- 
come sufficient to maintain the standard of living which is 
felt to be essential, and sufficient to make unnecessary the 
worries arising from too limited means. ‘There must be 
good household management and each member of the family 
must have his share of responsibility and of work. 

Again there must be a philosophy of life, religious and 
moral ideals and a worked-out goal. The home must be a 
place for social training, for developing the right community 
contacts and for making available to the members of the 
family the best possible cultural and educational facilities. 

These at least are the essentials for successful family life 
culled from discussions with a group of thoughtful men and 
women successful as individuals and as heads of developing 
families. 

In the economic phases it was management by the home- 
maker with the assistance of her husband and an income 
compatible with the accepted standard of living in which 
they were interested. “Financial security sufficient to elim- 
inate worry and friction over money.” ‘Understanding 
and common knowledge of money matters between husband 
and wife.” Such were their suggestions. 

This money question was studied intensively in the actual 
behavior and practices of sixty-eight families. Management 
of the financial side of the family life was found of much 
greater importance for harmony than was size of income. 
Of course, all these families were above the poverty line but 
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after all, when bare necessities have been provided, the pover- 
ty line moves with the desired standard of living and is 
entirely relative and from the point of view of accepted 
business and professional standards of living many of these 
families were on the margin. 

One half of the wives felt that money had been a real 
source of worry to them, the other half that it had not. 
Size of income was far from being the dividing line. Rather 
it was a question of attitudes. 

As to why they worried over finances the wives had two 
main sets of causes: fear of the future and failure to achieve 
the desired standard of living; in their own words, “because 
I have not enough to really maintain the minimum standard 
that I believe in and want”; “because we are always a little 
behind—too much charging”; “because I know I will have 
myself and my father and mother to support as well as the 
children and none of us has much physical endurance and 
savings are very small.” 

Of the wives who did not worry there were those who 
had their plan and followed it, those who felt safe in the 
future because of financial provision or because of confidence 
in their ability to earn their own living. 

For 51 per cent of the husbands money was the chief 
source of worry. Among the wives 41 per cent stated that 
their husbands worried over finances. “The reasons they 
gave are interesting: “because he was trained too carefully 
to consider the spending of every cent”; “because wants 
exceed our income and he has the age-old desire to be a 
good provider”; “because I worry more than I should; left 
to himself he does not worry.” 

According to the husbands themselves one of the chief 
causes for worry was due to the husband’s role as the good 
provider which pushed the man to greater and greater efforts 
to give his family everything others have. 

Almost one half of the men mentioned too restricted 
finances as the circumstance which had most hindered them 
in achieving their objective in family life. Not more than 
one sixth mentioned any other one circumstance, some per- 
sonal trait being second in order of numerical rank and 
lack of leisure, so closely related to finance, coming third. 


S to family problems which had not been worked out 

to a satisfactory solution in these families, selected by 

competent observers as successful, the wives listed the finan- 

cial problems as of equal importance with difficulties due to 

husbands’ temperament. The husbands listed as of equal 

rank in unsolved problems the training of the children and 
finances. 

With the wives the financial problems were tied up with 
fatigue, dislike of housework and inability to have service. 
Statements are interesting: “We started out with too high 
standards. ‘This was talked over and fairly adequately ad- 
justed. The one which is yet a real problem is the reaction 
I had after the child came, to household work and caring 
for achild. Having been in paid work for fifteen years prior 
to my marriage the type of life seemingly necessitated by 
our family circumstances does not seem at all to satisfy me. 
My husband only partially realizes this and so has not fully 
cooperated.” As a matter of fact he was keenly aware of 
the situation and was puzzled and anxious to find a way 
out. But his only plan was “to send her away for a rest!” . 

Handling the income, the division of financial respon- 
sibilities, was a difficult question even in these successful 
families. The wives’ chief criticism of their husbands’ spend- 
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ing was lack of a plan and the amount spent on recreation. 
As one husband put it, “My wife can’t see why I should 
spend a few days fishing or a day on golf or tennis.” It is 
interesting to note also that many husbands in listing inter- 
ests which their wives did not share mentioned outdoor recre- 
ation. The husbands’ chief complaints were as to cost of 
running the household, especially the amount of. service. 
Are both husband and wife criticising the spending in the 
field in which each is least at home? 


HE point which made these successful families different 

from those which ended before Judge Bartlett is that 
most of them worked out some modus operandi or, where no 
solution was available, faced the difficulty and accepted it. 
One wife explained their system thus: “We would differ 
on practically every expenditure, therefore I do not discuss 
any expenditure with him except things for the house bought 
from funds other than my allowance. I keep strictly within 
my allowance.” 

In the case of another family where husband and wife 
had divided financial spheres and kept within them, the hus- 
band explained that he would like to share the planning of 
finances fully instead of only partially but that if they tried 
to do so he lost his temper. “It is clearly my fault.” 

Apparently, somehow husbands and wives have to learn 
to plan together and to be somewhat objective in the dis- 
cussion of their purchases. If they cannot, then a division of 
the spheres of influence and non-interference seems to be a 
way out. Fighting is a luxury which those with children 
cannot afford and it is doubtful if many without children are 
in a better position to enjoy it. But real harmony is achieved 
not merely by tolerance and some understanding. It comes 
more from actual living and working together with a com- 
mon purpose. A family should have a plan just as an in- 
dustrial concern, a research organization or any other is 
expected to have one. Not a rigid plan, into which the family 
must fit regardless, but a flexible one adapted from time to 
time to meet new ideas and new circumstances. Husbands 
and wives must learn to face the economic situation, to admit 
economic realities, to analyze the strength and weakness of 
each of the family and to allocate responsibilities and duties 
accordingly. Each has to give up the idea that his plan is 
the best. A joint purpose means working hard to accomplish 
the common end, putting as much energy into making a 
go of the marriage as many people put into fighting over it. 

No doubt one of the most difficult things to learn is how 
to adapt standards of living to the income. The Amer- 
ican philosophy that a man can make more money if he 
will, makes it hard. Leisure should be considered in setting 
up the standard—fatigue is an outstanding element in the 
financial situation—the husband pushed in the office, the wife 
pushed at home. Further, we have to learn that while 
money can supply many satisfactions some cannot be pro- 
vided by it and many can be provided without it. 

The mechanical details of handling the family finances 
made little difference in these successful families. The joint 
account was found in nearly half the families. In almost 
as many husband and wife each had an account and in a 
few there were three accounts, a joint account and two in- 
dividual ones. Usually it has taken some time and experi- 
menting to arrive at the suitable solution. Some started with 
the joint account and ended with two separate ones; others, 
equally successful, arrived at harmony by the reverse road. 
But all through frank, objective discussion was the basis for 
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a happy solution. Worries talked over disappeared or at 
least seemed less serious. As one wife said, “I am never 
happy unless I confide my worries completely to my husband 
and then I forget most of them.” 

In this planning what of the couples who come to mar- 
riage from a level of living different from that which can 
be maintained in the new home? ‘There is no one answer. 
The step from a higher to a lower standard always means 
a rude wrench to certain habits and time and courage are 
necessary to make the change. None of the husbands men- 
tioned a lower standard of living after marriage. It was the 
wives who discussed it. Housework was the bugbear. 

There was the girl who had little or no training in the use 
of money and as one said, “After marriage I had literally to 
learn the worth of a dollar.” Another woman who had ac- 
cepted a lower standard of living did it upon a rational 
basis: “It has never been a strain. I fully appreciated the 
limitations of a college professor’s income. We have lived 
simply but well, avoiding expensive social life. We have 
not been obliged to lower the standard to such a degree as to 
make for dissatisfaction.” 


HAT of the wife who works or has an independent 
income? How does her money influence family rela- 
tionships? Nearly three quarters of the wives in the successful 
families had some income, usually a small one. One sixth of 
the women were earning. There were two general attitudes 
held by these women in regard to their income—that it 
was theirs, that it was part of the general family fund. A 
few compromised, holding that the principal was theirs but 
that the income belonged to the family. As a matter of 
practice, the great majority spent this money for general 
family purposes or for extras for the family, and where there 
were investments the husband shared in their management. 
In two instances only in the sixty-eight families had the 
wife’s income caused any real disharmony. In one case the 
husband, from a rich and conservative family, resented the 
wife’s determination to continue to manage her own estate. 
In the other, the husband worried seriously because his 
earned income was less than his wife’s inherited one. She 
saw no difficulty in the situation beyond regret that he wor- 
ried as she felt the combined income was more than adequate. 
The question of outside work is definitely tied up with 
finances. In a study made by the Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations of 568 married college alumnae engaged 
in paid jobs, 58 per cent of the women gave economic rea- 
sons for working. Divided according to whether or not they 
had children, 65 per cent of those with children and 49 
per cent of those without gave economic reasons. 

Help for the husband was uppermost in these women’s 
minds when they said they worked because of economic rea- 
sons. It was to help him bear the burden of maintaining 
present-day standards, fear that the condition of his health 
meant that ultimately she would be the chief support, a 
specific financial disaster, to enable the husband to change 
his business or to obtain a higher degree—these were the 
economic reasons. In this group, husband and wife together 
were earning between $5000 and $6000. This gives a basis 
for believing the economic reasons were not mere ration- 
alization, for Jessica Peixotto’s study of the Berkeley pro- 
fessors’ families shows so clearly that they held a standard 
pitched at a level which would cost in the neighborhood 
of $7000. 

In the group of successful families opinion was divided as 
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to the working of the wife. Some husbands saw the dif- 
ficulty for her in remaining at home but saw no way out. 
For instance one husband described his situation thus: “Sev- 
eral times my wife has been on the point of quitting or 
breaking down because of lack of mental and social outlet 
in family life as compared with her former professional 
life.” He regretted it but seemed unable to find a solution. 
The wife herself felt-it was a problem but that she was 
getting used to it. 

When asked about his wife’s outside interests one man ex- 
pressed the feeling of a group in his reply, “She has none, 
thank God!’’ On the other side, however, was the husband 
who said: ‘“‘Have always encouraged her outside occupation 
and believe it of great benefit to our success and happiness. 
She tempers it so as not to interfere with children’s training. 
There have been times when her job and community in- 
terests plus her home duties made her very tired. This 
always reacts unfavorably. However, the benefits far out- 
weigh the defect and I encourage it.” Another man goes 
further: ‘“Wife teaches. Has been with my consent and 
has not interfered with my business. As my work is carried 
on at home I have been able to care for the children when 
necessary. The experience has been fine for her and I cannot 
see that it has had any detrimental effect on any of us.” 

By no means all the wives wanted to work. Some had 
given up because the husband resented it, others because of 
fatigue, still others because they felt no special urge to go 
on. Those who were working were enjoying it and found 
it helped with the budget and relieved them of housework. 

Where the wife was working no tension arose from eco- 
nomic individualization for these successful families had 
a plan, a purpose, and husband and wife were sharing fully 
the economic problems. Differences in former standards of 
living, different ideas on plans for spending, differences in 
emphasis on what was important in a standard of living, 
differences on whether or not the wife should work, all 
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these economic difficulties were found in these families. They 
were successful not because they had no problems, but be- — 
cause in some way they had developed a technique of facing 
them, discussing them and arriving at a working solution. 

The women were more worried over financial problems 
than were the men. They were also more dissatisfied in other 
respects. Perhaps this is due to the same reason which may 
explain why in Hamilton’s group the college-trained wives 
were more discontented than were the non-college. 


N the successful families 18 per cent of the women stated 
that their success was due to training obtained in formal 

education while not one of the husbands could mention any 
education he had had for marriage. Not all, but a good 
sprinkling of the colleges, have been offering women courses 
on the family and on modern woman, giving them enough 
at least to encourage the alumnae to join the discussion and 
study groups sponsored by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and other such organizations. As a result 
the college woman is thinking here and now on the family 
and on her own position in relation to the family and to 
social life as a whole while too often her husband is still 
feeling on these debatable questions in terms of his mother’s 
days. If it is hard for two generations to get together how 
much harder it must be for two persons thinking a generation 
apart to make a go of marriage! 

Family relations is the pioneer field in present-day thinking 
on social relations and it is the educated woman who is driv- 
ing the covered wagon on this trek. She recognizes the 
problems involved in fitting standards of living and income, 
in balancing present needs and future security, in husband 
and wife learning to plan and to discuss or, at least, to meet 
the situation and avoid trouble. While covering only one 
phase of marriage, still education along the lines necessary 
to meet these problems, for men as well as for women, will 
assure fewer storms for marriage to weather or to founder in. 


From the Silhouette Calendar, 1932 


Doctors of 


Matrimony 


By GEORGE K. PRATT, M.D. 


O one at all sensitive to social trends there 
is nothing novel in the observation that 
the task of adjusting to marriage is a vastly 
more complicated and precarious business to- 
day than it used to be. What may be novel 
perhaps are some of the methods currently 

advocated to prevent or to allay marital maladjustments. 
Chief among these is the so-called Marriage Clinic, Family 


Adjustment Bureau, or similar agency for whose success its. 


sponsors cherish high hopes. Although organizations of this 
kind have been familiar in Europe for several years, and 
although our own social workers have always regarded the 
patching-up of marriage casualities as a routine part of their 
jobs, yet clinics specifically established for this purpose have 
been introduced to America only recently. At least six have 
opened here within the past half year. What about them? 

While energetic and eager for the fray, a number of 
these clinics seem handicapped by disagreement as to the 
quarter from which their enemy may be expected to attack. 
Indeed, it is evident that most of them are not at all certain 
of just who or what the enemy is. Some find him in a 
slackened appreciation of the spiritual values of marriage. 
Others are certain he is the bogey of inadequate or inaccu- 
rate sex education. Still more appear to feel he is a sort of 
composite of most of the more ignoble of the human frail- 
ties including selfishness, jealousy, the will-to-power and 
what-not. In brief, the greatest possible conflicts of opinion 
and differences in technique seem to characterize these allevi- 

‘ating agencies, leaving to them a sole common denominator 
in an unshakable conviction that marriage and the family are 
endangered and must somehow be protected. ‘By repetition 
and sheer insistence a sufficient portion of the general public 
has been converted to this point of view, to become vocal in 
a demand that something be done about it—and the marriage 
clinic seems the popular answer. 

Marriage, being the quasi-religious institution it is, and 
the family continuing to exist in part at least as a socio- 
religious concept, it is understandable that some clinics 
should be conducted under auspices that impart a definitely 
religious coloring. But even when this is the case it is inter- 
esting to observe the attempts to blend religion with science 
into an effective joint weapon of attack. Indeed, the very 
word “clinic” in this con- 
nection indicates how science 
and the technical approach 
have invaded even the jeal- 


Clinics for Better for Worse 
Nowadays a new marriage clinic opens tts 


threat to its dignity in frankly picking and choosing from 
contemporary scientific advances those particular crumbs it 
believes will expedite its mission. 

As a result, traditional pastoral methods for dealing with 
marriage failures reflect in certain instances almost dra- 
matically our changing times. In the not distant past when 
John Doe and his blushing fiancee sought counsel to in- 
sure a technique of happiness for their approaching marriage, 
or when the same John Doe and his wife bedeviled with 
bickering, a bit later sought help to prevent its disruption, 
only two advisory alternatives, as a rule, were available. 
One of the partners could set forth her side in an anony- 
mous letter to Beatrice Fairfax and hope for a newspaper 
reply that would support her contention; or else together 
they could repair, embittered and lacking insight, to the 
minister’s study for a tearful emotional talk that drained off 
surcharged feelings for the time being at least. 

Today additional alternatives have become available and 
John and his fiancee or his wife, as the case may be, are now 
invited to summon Science to their aid. In a Marriage 
Clinic or a Family Adjustment Bureau they find their erst- 
while minister ensconced behind the business-like desk of the 
professional counselor. Or perhaps instead of the minister 
they find a Y. M. C. A. adviser, a eugenist, a sex-hygiene 
expert, a general physician, or even just a nice well-meaning 
elderly person with no claims to professional training in any 
field except that of ‘“‘good, plain common-sense.” 


UT while each of these counselors, except possibly the 
last, seems eager to give the impression that the mantle 

of Science envelopes his endeavors, it is disheartening to ob- 
serve how few of them actually give to real Science more 
than lip-service. Most of them remind one of the man who 
couldn’t see the forest because of the trees. Made myopic 
by emotional partiality for one or two aspects of a pining 
marriage, some of them fail to perceive the problem as a 
whole and are hindered from acquiring that perspective of 
totality that is a sine qua non for true science in any field. 
Challenging as the statement may be, it can nevertheless 
be asserted with confidence that the scientific method has yet 
to be adopted as a routine procedure in any marriage clinic 
or family adjustment bureau of which this writer has knowl- 
edge. Yet a formulation of 
the scientific method, so far 
as it concerns the extrication 
of human nature from diffi- 


ously guarded domain of the 
clergy, whose age-old copy- 
right it has been to attempt 
the repair of fractured mar- 
riages. But a progressive 
theology not only prides it- 
self on keeping abreast with 
the times, but also on trying 
to turn science to its own 
uses. It sees, therefore, no 


doors every month, on the average. Starting 
from scratch, without the crusty limitations of 
older social agenctes, it can pick and choose as 
to who will be its best sponsor and what spectal 
skills 1t can demand in tts staff. Dr. Pratt, a 
man of wide expertence in the closely related 
field of mental health, discusses the set-up from 
its mental, physical, social and spiritual back- 
grounds—the mind, body and estate of marriage. 


Sey 


culty, is clear-cut in theory, 
at least. It calls first for 
the preparation of a state- 
ment of the problem, to be 
followed by the observation 
and recording of symptoms. 
Next comes an attempt to 
discover and evaluate all the 
possible causes that are re- 
sponsible for the problem— 
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primary, contributing and precipitating. Lastly is the task of 
fabricating such measures of treatment based on the true 
causes (not merely on symptoms or rationalized or superficial 
causes) as will permit the problem to be attacked at its roots 
and destroyed; or if this be impossible, that will lessen the 
power of the problem to cause unhappiness and at the same 
time enable its owner to find compensatory satisfactions in 
other realms. 

Unambiguous as these principles are, it is exceedingly 
difficult to translate them into constructive practice—partic- 
ularly if the would-be scientist happens to be committed, by 
‘reason of personal emotional bias, to a search for those special 
causes that will confirm convictions or wishes which are held 
with the peculiar tenacity of one whose own emotional con- 
flicts are far from solved. A capacity for objective detach- 
ment which insures a relative freedom from the injection of 
the counselor’s own feelings into the problems of his client— 
to the further entanglement of both—is indispensable for 
anyone who would deal with human maladjustments. It is 
to be regretted, therefore, that some at least of the potential 
usefulness of certain marriage clinics seems to have been ren- 
dered negligible by a paucity of such scientific objectivity. 


VEN though objectivity is preserved, there is frequent 
failure to recognize the multiplicity of causes respon- 
sible for even a mild marital maladjustment. Literally never 
is human misunderstanding the product of but a single cause, 
and marriage frictions most of all perhaps, suffer from a 
multitude as well as a complexity of etiologic factors. Some 
of these causes are on the surface where everyone, including 
the participants, can see them. Others lie deep, hidden from 
all but specially skilled search. Unhappily it is among these 
hidden causes that the predominating reasons for misunder- 
standing are frequently to be found, and in such cases it is 
obvious that at best only temporary relief can be expected if 
unconscious motives remain unrecognized. Moreover, trained 
investigation discloses that superficial and trivial causes often 
are not the real causes but are mere psychological red her- 
rings unwittingly drawn across the trail. © 

Examples come easily to mind. A marriage problem that 
begins, let us say, as a medical problem because of sterility, 
tuberculosis, deformity or some other physical factor, quickly 
becomes also an economic problem, or a legal problem, or a 
religious problem, or a problem of general social adaptation. 
Inevitably it is further complicated by emotional problems 
arising out of the ways in which the individuals interpret 
and react to their situations. Another problem may root in 
a clash between drastically differing sets of habit patterns 
which each partner has brought up with him from child- 
hood. But again this primary cause soon is fortified by 
others. Perhaps one of the partners, as a reaction to and 
as a means of circumventing frustration by the other, devel- 
ops a neurosis, in which event the problem becomes psychi- 
atric. The resulting invalidism, further, may create an 
economic problem and likely a social one as well; or, if its 
energies happen to be deflected into theological channels, the 
initial problem also becomes a religious one. 

The number of combinations that can thus be formed is 
infinite, and any philosophy of causation that is restricted to 
single concepts manifestly is based on a belief in simplicity 
that quite belies the true nature of the situation. Human 
attitudes and patterns of behavior are neither simple to un- 
derstand nor to unravel, no matter how enticingly the sirens 
of simplification and standardization coax us. To believe 
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that contraceptive advice alone, or sex education alone, or 
legal counsel alone, or spiritual encouragement alone will 
suffice for the readjustment of a marital disharmony is to be 
limited in vision to but one facet of many and to miss an 
opportunity for lasting service. 

But despite ail these obstacles, marriage clinics are with 


~us for better or for worse and the practical question arises 


as to what contributions sincere well-wishers can make to- 
ward a fulfillment of their purpose. Not the least valuable 
contribution may be an attempt to clarify by discussion some 
of the issues involved. In the first place, it seems clear that 
marriage maladjustments are not basically different from 
any other maladjustments that complicate human relation- 
ships. Secondly, there already is some foundation of pre- 
cedent and experience for the management of marital prob- 
lems to be found in the theories and practices in routine 
use by up-to-date mental-hygiene clinics and particularly by 
child-guidance clinics where the solution of a child-behavior 
problem may depend in very large part on a prior successful 
handling of the misunderstanding between mother and 
father. ‘Thirdly, a leaf taken from the experience of the 
mental-hygiene clinics may aid the marriage clinics to avoid 
some of the perils that have been found to lurk in this field. 
A case in point is found in the selection of the auspices 
under which a marriage clinic is to operate. Mention al- 
ready has been made of religious coloring. One hesitates to 
recommend a given church as the sponsoring agency since 
sectarian differences inevitably tend to restrict patronage to 
persons professing adherence to the denomination represented 
by that church. In a somewhat more general way the same 
objection would seem to hold good for organizations like 
the Y. M. C. A. and comparable agencies, as well as for 
certain social or health agencies whose points of view and 
policies reflect the concepts of particular religious groups. 
In some instances a Council of Social Agencies, or possibly 
even a Community Chest (in case it is engaged in operating 
activities) might prove a suitable sponsoring organization, — 
but since the clinic’s clientele presumably would be drawn 
from all social and economic strata, vexatious questions of 
charity and the assessment of clinic fees would be difficult 
to surmount. Nor would a hospital outpatient department 
seem to offer the most desirable auspices. True, some marital 
problems are heavily laden with medical factors, yet a large 
number are not, and conceivably a hospital atmosphere might 
deter certain potential clients who were convinced no physi- 
cal factors were involved in their difficulty. Moreover (and 
this may be heresy) it probably would not always be easy 
to discover a hospital where an adequate tolerance and sym- 
pathy and understanding of the non-medical procedures 
necessitated by social treatment would be displayed. 


HEORETICALLY a college or university might seem 
to offer ideal auspices. As a matter of fact, it is re- 
ported that one large university is considering this very step. 
The college represents a rare breadth of responsibility and 
interests and if the activities of the marriage clinic were 
supervised by a faculty committee drawn from the special 
fields whose services the clinic should enlist, the perils pecu- 
liar to the other types of organizations just mentioned would 
probably not materialize. But circumstances are such that 
relatively few marriage clinics can at this time be operated 
under university auspices. 
All things considered the wisest move probably is in the 
direction of independent (Continued on page 399) 


The Whistle Blows 


By PHILIP L. KETCHUM 
Drawing by Wilfred Jones 


Cast of Characters 


Sum, a laborer 
Pete, a laborer 
Cap, a laborer 
BiL1, a laborer 
SPOOKY, a foreman 


TIME, the present. 


SCENE, a corner of the carpenter shop in a modern factory. Noon hour. 


Propuction Norre—It is not necessary that the scene be laid in a carpenter 
shop. Any part of a factory will lend itself to a portrayal of the story with- 


out altering the script. 


EFORE the curtain rises the sound of ma- 
chinery can be heard, and the rising curtain 
discloses the interior of what is evidently 
the carpenter shop in a factory. This interior 
is very plain. The walls are rough and un- 
furnished. A few pictures. cut from Sunday 

supplements or movie magazines are tacked to the walls. 
To the right is a door, and above the work-benches are 


small paned windows, some dirty, some cracked and some - 


with the glass missing. There are two old chairs in the 
room and a pile of lumber directly in the center. 

Four men are working at the benches. They work 
steadily, almost automatically. The sound of machinery 
from adjoining buildings makes conversation impossible. 

The men are dressed in work clothing, carpenter’s over- 
alls, blue shirts, shop hats. One is young, about twenty- 
five. He is called Slim. Two are of middle-age and answer 
to the names of Cap and Bill. The fourth, a much older 
man, is known as Pete. 

As the men work, the noon: whistle blows. The noise 
made by the machinery gradually dies out, but the men at 
once turn from their work-benches, hunt their lunch-boxes, 
and start to eat. The young man and the old man sit on 
the pile of lumber. The other two tilt their chairs back 
against the wall. 

Between bites, they begin a desultory conversation. 


Stim: How you coming, Pete?- 

Pete: Perty good. I’ll finish that warehouse job in an- 
other hour or so. 
-Cap: Yuh better. Spooky’ll raise the devil if it ain’t 
done. Yuh only been puttin’ out the work of three men. 
Yuhr supposed tuh do the work of six around here. 

Pete: Well, judging by yours I equal half a dozen. 
about it, Slim? 

- Stim: Half a dozen what? 


How 
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Pete: Aw, 
listen to what’s 
going on and quit 
dreaming about 
the cute little new wife and the little gray home in the west. 

Stim [blushing and defiant]: Go on and kid me, old 
timer. I won’t be a slave like you when I’m your age. Me 
and Helen got plans. 

Cap [scornfully]: Plans—huh? 
thought yuh was the only one who ever had_ plans. 
yuh had ’em cornered. 

Stim: No. We ain’t the only ones who ever had plans. 
But we’re going to work them. 

Cap: Yeah? Well, lots of other guys had ideas like 
that, too. Shucks, Slim, yuh don’t know what yuhr up 
against. E 

Stim: Well, what am I up against? 

Bitt: Lay off, Cap. Let the kid alone. 

Cap: Lay off! What’s eatin’ yuh, Bill? It’s time Slim 
ought tuh be jarred awake. He ain’t got over the weddin’ 
march yet. 

Str: You guys make me Arad: Get this, will you. I 
know life ain’t no bed of roses, but just the same me and 
Helen ain’t going to be slaves all our lives. I guess it’s up 
to us, ain’t it? 

Britt: Stick to your plans, Slim. This dumbbell here 
ain’t got no sense at all. 

Prete: What are those plans, Slim? 

Stim: Well,—er—it’s pretty hard to explain. I don’t 
know whether I can make it clear or not. You see, we 
want to be free. We want to—well—own our own home, 
not have to pay rent. We want to have things—er—our 
own furniture, a car and things like that. We want—oh, 
I can’t explain it like I’d like to. But we know, Helen 
and me. 

Britt: I know, too, Slim. So does Pete and Cap. You 
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want just what we wanted years ago—what all of us, 
everyone, wanted. 

Stra: Naw, you don’t get the idea. 

Pere: Who wants an apple? [He takes an apple out of 
his lunch box and holds it aloft, looking from one man to 
another. Each shakes his head. Pete lays the apple down.] 

Brit: If Sam was here he’d take it. He always used to 
eat your apples, Pete. Better tell your wife not to pack 
them in any more. 

Cap: I saw Sam the other day. He wasn’t lookin’ so 
good. 

PETE: He’s getting old. 

Bite: I’ll bet that wasn’t it. He ain’t much older than 
I am. It’s other things. 

Pete [nodding]: Yeah, I know. But it ain’t only years 
that makes a man old. What’s Sam doing? 

Cap: Nothin’. He ain’t found a job yet. 

Britt: That’s tough. Only a week ago he was working 
here with us. 

Pere: Yeah. Just a week ago today it was that Spooky 
let him go. But you can’t blame Spooky. A foreman’s got 
to do what he’s told to do. And when they’re cutting 
down ... [Pete’s voice trails off. The four men look at 
one another. Slim lies down on his back on the lumber 
pile. Cap lights his pipe and smokes. Bill starts whittling 
on a piece of wood.]| 

Brt_: Naw, you can’t blame Spooky. It ain’t his fault. 

Cap: Sam was a good guy. 

BrtL: What’s he going to do, Cap. Did he say? 

Cap: What can he do? All he can do is look for a 
job, ain’t it? Maybe if he’s lucky he’ll find one. There 
ain’t many jobs floatin’ around loose. 

Brit: Yeah, but while he’s looking what is he doing? 

Cap: What do you mean? 

Britt: You know what I mean, Cap. Sam always was 
one to talk about himself and his family. I’ll bet he’s 
showed you a dozen times that picture of his wife that he 
carries in his breast pocket. 

Cap: Yeah, he has. 

Britt: The one taken when she was just a kid. When 
they were married. She was perty then. 

Cap [nodding]: Awful perty. 

BiLt_: Well, remember how Sam used to talk about her 
and the kids? How the kids were doing so well in school 
and how much it cost? But how he was going to keep 
them there? 

Cap: Yeah. 

Brit: Well, what’s he doing about it now? I’ll bet he 
showed you a picture of his house and garden too. Well, 
how’s he meeting the payments on his house without a 
job? Sam would sure hate to lose that. 

Petre: He’d hate it about the kids worse. 
counted on them going to school. 

Bity [gets up and walks over to the door and looks out. 
He comes back, leaving the door open]: What’s the idea 
of talking like this, anyhow. You know what day it is, 
don’t you? 

Cap: Think I’d forget a thing like that? 
Spooky ought tuh be here perty soon. 

Brt_: What you going to do with your money, Cap? 

Cap: Do with it? Why, ’'m—[he hesitates and frowns, 
and his voice changes notably as he continues]. Why that 
all depends. 
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Bit: What do you mean, depends? 
Cap [hesitantly]: Why I planned to put part of it away 
for the rent and pay the rest on bills—but I don’t know. i 
BitL: Don’t know what? cd 

Cap [forcing a nervous laugh]: Why I was thinkin’ of 
last pay-day. Sam was with us then. Spooky come to the 
door and looked in and said, “Sam, I want to see you.” 
Remember how Sam looked scared and got up and went — 
over to the door? That’s when he got it. Spooky told him — 
it was his last day. I—I—well, maybe I’ll take all my 
check to buy food—like Sam must have done. 

Bit: Aw, forget it. ; 
[A moment of silence follows this speech. All three men 
look at the door. Slim is still lying on his back on the 
lumber pile. To all appearances he is asleep. Cap, evidently 
ashamed of his last statement, tries to give an explanation. } 

Cap: Yuh see, Bill, I ain’t never been able to save no 
money. Oh, I’ve been ahead at times, but I’d either get out | 
of a job or one of the kids would get sick, or something 
would happen to eat up all I’d saved. I—well—l’ve got 
to work to eat, and to see that maw and the kids eat. 

Pere [gruffly]: Well, so do the rest of us. 

Britt: Yeah, and that ain’t all. I'll bet that half the 
people in this town couldn’t live a month if something came — 
along and took their jobs. 

Cap: Well, I couldn't. 

Bit: That’s just it. We live up everything we earn. 
And we’re damn’ lucky if we ain’t in debt. 

Cap: Oh, Slim [calling]. Hey, Slim, wake up. 

[Slim stirs but doesn’t wake.] 

Britt: Aw, let the kid sleep. He’s been working like a 
horse. He needs the rest. 

Cap: They’re workin’ all of us. We need four more 
men here tuh get out the jobs they send us. 

PETE: We're lucky we got jobs. ' 

Cap: What do yuh mean, lucky? 

PETE: I mean just that. We’re lucky we didn’t get let | 
out like Sam. 

[Cap gets to his feet and crosses to look out of the door. 
Pete goes on talking. | 

Pete: There’s plenty of men walking the streets today 
hunting for work—plenty of men who are hungry—plenty 
of ’em who’d love to have our jobs. We're plenty lucky. 

Cap [whirling around]: Lucky! Lucky! You say a 
man’s lucky because he’s got a job? You say I’m lucky? 
Listen here. Ain’t I perfectly able-bodied? Ain’t I got a 
family? Ain’t my family an’ me got a right tuh live? 
Ain't I a worker? Why should a man be lucky because 
he’s got a job? 

Pete: Aw, you know what I mean. 

Cap: Sure I know, but that ain’t answerin’ my question. 
Why should yuh say we’re lucky ’cause we got jobs? Ain’t 
we all got tuh live? Ain’t we workers? What the hell. 

Britt: You sound like a red. 

Cap [still angry]: Red, nothin’. I ain’t a red. I been 
a worker all my life. I’ve gone through several strikes. 
I’ve been busted, hungry. I’ve been fired, laid off an’ all 
the rest. I’ve listened to reds talk plenty, but I ain’t no — 
red an’ I never will be. But I say a man oughtn’t tuh have 
tuh consider himself lucky, just ’cause he’s got a job. It’s 
comin’ to him. 

[Cap crosses over to one of the work-benches. He picks 
up a handful of orders and again faces the men. He is still 
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in an argumentative frame of mind. ] 

Cap [waving the papers]: An’ look at all of these jobs 
comin’ up. We got enough work ahead for a couple of 
weeks. An’ Spooky’s raisin’ hell ’cause we can’t work 
faster—an’ they lays off Sam. Three weeks ago they laid 
off two others. 

Bit: Sure, Cap. It’s all true. But what you going to 
do about it? It ain’t only here, but in every factory, in 
every business. Things are tightening up. It’s the depression. 

Cap [laughing bitterly]: Depression, hell. 

Pete: Well, what Bill says is true. You never know when 
the whistle blows whether it’s calling you to work for the 
last time or not. 

[Cap lays the orders back on the work-bench. He turns 
again to the door and stands looking out, evidently watching 
for the foreman.] 

Birt: What would you do, Pete, if you was in Sam’s 
place? 

Pete [uneasily]: Oh—er—I don’t know. Hunt another 
job, I guess. 

Brit: Where? 

PeTE [vaguely]: Oh, there’s several places I know of. 
Why? 

Bru [uneasily]: I just wondered. It—it’s funny Spooky 
don’t show up with our pay checks. Usually he’s around 
before this. 

Cap [over his shoulder]: He was late like this last week 
when he gave Sam the bad news. 

Bit_: You don’t suppose—[his voice trails off and he 
looks down at the floor]. 

[Slim wakes up, stretches, and groans. He climbs down 
from the pile of lumber, rubbing his eyes.] 

Sum: Oh, boy, that little snooze felt good. [He flexes his 
muscles and grins at Pete and Bill who eye him enviously. | 

Sum: I feel like a new man. [He looks at his watch and 
whistles.| Ye gods, it’s getting late. Spooky been here yet? 
Bri: Naw, he’s late today. 

_ Sum: Oh, well, he’ll be around. [Flippantly.] Can’t 
‘spend the money ’till we get off, anyhow. [Walks over to 
the door.| See him yet, Cap? 

| Cap: Naw, he ain’t in sight. 

[Slim shrugs his shoulders and finds a seat on one of the 
work-benches. He looks from one to another of the three 
men and seems to realize that they are not in the best of 
spirits. | 

Simm: What’s wrong? 

Cap [after a pause during which he stands at the door]: 
Nothing. 

Britt: What would you do, Slim, if you got laid off? 

Sum: Why, get another job. 

Britt: Where? 

Sum [confidently]: Oh, any place. 

Brix: Are you sure you could, Slim? 

Stim: Why—of course. Sure, I’d get a job—some place. 
| Pere: Could you and your wife get along until you did? 

[Slim seems to be getting puzzled. The grin leaves his 
face and he frowns. | 

Sum [forcing a half-hearted laugh|: Why, of course we 
could. Why— [He pauses, looks from one man to another, 
and slips off the bench.] What's happened? Has Spooky 
been here? Has—has he—[He cannot utter the thought 
ithat has just come to him, but his face shows his fright. | 
Bill—Pete—Cap—has Spooky been here? Has he—has he 
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—did he leave any message for me? 

Birt: What’s the matter, kid? No, Spooky ain’t been 
here. 

Sum [again laughing, rather thankfully]: Gee, you had 
me frightened for a minute. I thought maybe—[He doesn’t 
complete the sentence. | 

Pere: You thought what? 

Sum: Oh, nothing. [He starts whistling a popular song. | 

Cap [from his position at the door]: Spooky ain’t in 
sight yet. 

Str: Well, what of it? 

Cap: Last week he was late like this an’ Sam got laid off. 

Sum: Huh? [He walks over to the door and walks 
back. | 

[Pete and Bill get up and put their lunch-boxes away. 
They too walk over and look out the door before sitting 
down again on the pile of lumber. Cap stays at the door. 
As the men talk, they keep looking at Cap.] 

Brit: That’s not a bad job I’m on now. 

PETE: Mine is slow, but I’m almost through. 

Bri__: You never get through here. 

PreTE: You mean, through with work. No, they sure pile 
it on. Slim’s got the softest job. 

Sum: Think so? I'll trade you. 

Prete: You’d trade anything. 

Stim: Oh, I ain’t got it so soft. There ain’t any such 
thing as a soft job. 

Brit: I wonder what’s keeping Spooky? 

Pete: Maybe he’s forgot what day it is and didn’t go 
after the pay-roll. 

Summ: That fellow don’t forget anything. 

Cap [suddenly]: He’s coming. I see him. 

[The three men turn to face the door. Cap hurries away 
much as a small boy caught looking at something forbidden. 
He sits down, watching the door.] 

BiLuL: Could you see what he looked like, Cap? 

Cap: Naw. 

Pete: How’s he walking? 

Cap: Well, he ain’t hurryin’ any. 

Pete: He sure hated to let Sam go. He was late, just 
like this. He came to the door, stopped, looked around and 
didn’t say anything at first. Then he called Sam. Re- 
member ? 

Stim: Gee. 

BitL: I wonder who—[His voice trails off and he looks 
from one to another of his companions. ] 

[Spooky, the foreman, enters the doorway. He is a man 
of middle-age, tall and straight. His hair is beginning to 
gray, but most of it is hidden by a hat. His clothing is old, 
but different from the clothing of the others in that he is 
wearing an old suit. In the doorway he pauses and looks 
from one man to another. He says nothing. In his hand 
are four envelopes. | 

Pete: Hello, Boss. 

Bit_: Hello. 

[Spooky grunts. He looks at the envelopes in his hand, 
one after another. Pete and Bill stand up. Bill’s hands are 
clenching and unclenching at his side. Pete and Cap show 
their nervousness. Slim is breathing fast. This tableau is 
held for a moment. | 

Spooky: Bill, come here a moment. 

Bitt: Me? You mean me? [It is almost a whisper.] 

Spooky [nodding]: Yes, Bill. (Continued on page 397) 
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S everyone knows, all up-to-date newspapers 


print a column on the Woman’s Page (never 


one on the Men’s) for the sole purpose of 

giving assistance to those who need it in 

their love affairs. Such topics as: Shall I 

marry a man who loves another? Which 
makes the best husband, bachelor or widower? How much 
should mothers meddle with their sons’ wives? Is fifty too 
old to love? are handled daily. And the advice given is so 
sound, and is evidently written by such practiced hands, 
that it seems presumptuous for a mere novice to attempt 
to compete with them. Yet the appearance of several let- 
ters in The Survey, from social workers who (according to 
their own testimony) can do everything better than secure 
the husbands that they want, inevitably prompts comparisons 
in the mind of one who sees girls weekly in court, who have 
the contrary talent of getting the men they want, but who 
are able apparently to do nothing else. What is the differ- 
ence in technique between Jenny who gets her man, and 
Jean who doesn’t? 

The first contrast that I observe is that Jenny, for all her 
failure in arithmetic tests, has grasped one mathematical law 
better than Jean with all her algebra. And that is the sim- 
ple numerical fact that anyone who wants a man must go 
where there are enough of them to go around. Preferably 
more than enough. Prof. William T. Ogburn of Chicago 
University, and an authority upon the census, states in a 
recent study of that enlightening document that, “‘a certain 
percentage of men are going to marry anyhow. Whether 
Women marry or not, depends upon the supply of men.” 
Or again, “the marrying of men is not so dependent upon 
the supply of women, as the marrying of women is depend- 
ent upon the supply of men.” Women in short, if they are 
to marry, are more than twice as dependent upon an over- 
supply of the opposite sex than 
men. 

Although to the non-mathemat- 
ical this statement may seem a 
trifle mysterious (since every mar- 
riage requires both one man and 
one woman) yet Jenny grasps the 
statistics thoroughly. She knows 
that a certain proportion of men 
will succeed in escaping from their 
mates no matter what anyone 
does about it. Therefore, any girl 
who expects to make her selection 
from the residue must be an early 
bird, go where the worms are sun- 
ning themselves, and gobble one 
before someone else does. Jenny 
for this reason runs away by in- 
stinct from any women’s affairs, 
girls’ clubs, and all feminine 
haunts whatever, and betakes her- 


Equipped for romance but— 


self with complete singleness of purpose to the poolroom, the 
taxi-stand, the dock, the railroad yards, and the garage. A 
machine-shop or a gas-station may not seem to Jean the most 
idyllic spot for courting, but even she cannot deny that one 
of the essential elements for courtship is generally there— 
namely a man. For this one prime necessity of a male per-— 
son, Jenny is willing to sacrifice all non-essentials, and while — 
perched upon a sack of coal or a kerosene can, she never for - 
one moment forgets the main object of her visit. 

Jean in the meantime is likely to be summering in a 
charming camp outfitted for professional girls, of artistic — 
tastes, completely equipped for romance in every respect but 
the one thing needful which Jenny has secured. On her 
outings with delightful girls, Jean may be dreaming of a 
Lohengrin in shining armor, or of a dark-eyed aviator who 
receives a minor injury in her backyard, and is nursed to 
health under her care. All this is very pretty, but it re- 
mains a dream. Realistic Jenny knows that the statistical 
chances of either of these heroes coming her way is simply 
nowhere, compared with the arithmetical certainty that there 
are more men in any barber shop than there are Lohengrins 
in the world. So to the barber shop she goes. And if she 
goes often enough, she gets her man. 


HAT applies to the masculine haunts of any town 

applies also to the country as a whole. There are 
states of the Union where a certain proportion of women 
will never marry for there are not enough men to marry 
them. ‘There are men and to spare in other states. But 
that does Jean no good if she remains at home. 

I once knew a school teacher who had an excellent posi- 
tion in the East, where she got good pay. But since her 
neighborhood provided only eighty-eight males to one hun- 
dred females, she was one of those destined to be left over, 
and she knew it. To the scandal of her 
friends, who thought her wild and im- 
provident, she resigned her position and 
took another in the far Southwest, where 
she had hardly left the train before some 
lonely rancher snatched her up. The arith- 
metic she had taught for years, had for 
once been simply and accurately applied. 
Where there were no men, it was a cer- 
tainty that she wculd have no husband. 
Where men were in excess, there was a 
sporting chance that she might get one. 
She took her chance and won. And as I 
remember her, she was a kind of test case. 
If the system worked with her, it would 
with anyone. 

During the War I was stationed for 
a time in Washington along with eighty 
thousand other women workers. Most of 
the appropriate boys to go with these girls 
were in the army. And yet statistically 
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trained as many of them were, they expected the impossible 
—namely enough escorts to go around. ‘“‘Can’t you count?” 
I used to ask my office force. “How are even forty thou- 
sand of you to be supplied with men if there are none?” 
“All of them are not in France. Where are the rest?” the 
girls asked mournfully. ‘Here in the government files it 
ought to be easy to find out,” I answered. 

We looked, and just one stenographer added her one and 
one, made two and asked for a transfer. She got it, and in six 
months she also got what she went for. Of that flock of Jeans, 
she was the only one to apply her figures to the facts. If the 
office had been full of Jennys, they would have been bursting 
out of the windows of the outgoing trains, hitch-hiking along 
the road, stowing themselves away in cross-country trucks, 
and in the holds of freight boats steaming through the Zone! 

A year later when we were stationed in New Mexico, I 
was in a position to watch the results of my own theory. 
The next bungalow to ours housed two sisters who had 
come West to teach. ‘They were pleasant girls enough but 
not extraordinary. They did not have to be. A constant 
stream of young men wore a path to their front door, past 
ours. I could not fail to see the procession start in the 
gathering dusk from their piazza to the railroad station, to 
eat at Harveys, the only restaurant there was, and across 

_whose marble slabs I occasionally got a furtive wink from 
my neighbors, over their chili. They told me of a quaint 
custom which the teachers of the district had established, of 


investing their first hundred dollars in a cow. The cow. 


was boarded out, and paid for her keep by her milk. At the 
end of appropriate intervals, instead of cutting off the cou- 
pon from her substantial investment, the teacher sold the 
new calf. 

In the meantime the men of the county were selecting 
their wives with such dispatch from the school faculty that 
the harried superintendent required all newcomers to sign a 
contract to teach one year or forfeit their salary. This con- 
tract was satisfactory to the teachers, because after their 
jnitial investment in the cow, they could hardly lose. If 
they married, the cow could be tethered to their own back- 

fence, and they could carry on their own milk route. Cer- 
"tainly if my neighbors did not select a husband, it must have 
been because they vowed themselves to celibacy. They had 
' lived through the experimental season of observing every 

eligible man in town across the dinner table, and had been 
able to save all their board money for their trousseaux. 
| Marriage proposals were not a problem of attraction but 
of equations. 

I remember being told in England that all English girls 
who wanted to marry, but who 
failed to do so at home because 
_ of the superabundance of women, 
‘first went to India. If India 
proved unprofitable they tried 
Australia. If that too failed, 
they wound up at Malta, where 
no English girl bent on marriage 
need be disappointed. In our 
country, I would consider Ari- 
zona a good risk. ‘So often have 
I expounded the interesting fact 
that Arizona boasts 122 men to 
100 women (a hint never, I be- 
lieve, acted upon by any Jean 
who heard me) that a plot for 
a play has gradually formed it- 
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self in my imagination. I may write it if I can ever decide 
upon a third act. Until then, all rights reserved. 

Acts one and two concern themselves, first with a young 
man who begs assistance of his aunt because the girls give 
him no peace, They call him on the phone, insist upon dates 
with him, and his nerves are giving way. He is advised by 
her to go to Arizona. The next caller is a young girl who 
knows no men, sees no prospect of romance and finds life dull 
and savorless thereby. She is advised by the same lady to go 
to Arizona. By this time, the confidante has become so en- 
amored of her own eloquence, as a publicity and travel agent, 
that she too decides to go—to Arizona. It is easy enough to 
pair off the boy and the girl in the last act, but what becomes 
of the chaperone? Does she ensnare a cow baron? A bandit? 
A wealthy invalid? It is this range of possibility that holds 
up the play. The last act waits till she has made her choice. 


S a contrast to all this I offer a short interchange of 
comment which I witnessed between a Western man 
and two Eastern business girls who were being entertained. 
by the same hostess. 4 
The two young women were discussing their apartment 
and their housekeeping problems while the man listened 
silently, in growing astonishment. As he left for the train 
he sighed—“I am going home without seeing with my own 
eyes the one thing I should have liked to see—your apart- 
ment. Do you mean that you have a kitchen? Do you eat 
there and entertain your friends, as if—[he coughed slightly] 
exactly as if you were married ?” 

“Of course, why not?” answered the girls in surprise. 
“How do business girls live where you come from?” 

“I have been trying to remember, while you talked,” he 
answered. “I cannot think of very many except a few 
widows. But I believe that they all live with their mothers 
until they are married,” he added simply. “I did not know 
that unmarried girls settled down and kept house together 
anywhere in the world. I should like to look at it. It must 
be very strange to see.” 

Single-hearted Jenny would agree with him. A house 
without a man in it, is to her incredible. She feels with 
him, that it is very, very strange. 

The obvious comment of any Jean is, that neither she nor 
her friends want men badly enough to go hunting for them 
in mines, brickyards and rolling mills. A nice man with 
good manners and in a white collar, is well enough. But 
to go after a man, any man, because he is one, and for no 
other reason, would be to them humiliating and preposterous. 
No Jean wants any man enough for that. Which brings me 
to my point, which is, that I believe that 
Jenny sincerely likes all men better than 
Jean does. Or conversely stated, I do not 
think from my observation that Jean in her 
heart really cares very much about men as 
a class. 

I do not mean for a moment that all 
social workers, teachers and _ professional 
women are Jeans. Far from it. Many of 
them, and perhaps most, are quite as sensi- 
tive as Jenny to the charm of diversity in 
sex. And they are quite as able to pro- 
vide themselves with male company as she, 
though their methods may be subtler and 
more restrained. By a Jean, I do not in- 
dicate an intellectual or a social superior, 
or the reverse. I mean merely the type of 
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girl who I should judge wrote to The Survey, about her lack 
of masculine friends, lovers, suitors or husbands-to-be. 

To her, and to her only, I repeat that her interest in men 
appears to me to be more derived than Jenny’s, and less di- 
rect. She lacks that immediate, consummate “drag” toward 
any member of the opposite sex that Jenny seems to feel, 
and that the New Mexican young men ex- 
hibited toward my neighbors. She does not, 
like them, turn to a possible mate as a needle 
to the pole. She perhaps would like the dis- 
play of a wedding. Or the comfort of an at- 
tractive home. Or she wants to bring up a 
child. Or she is tired and wants to quit 
work. Or her friends are married, and she 
wants to be in style. But her interest in a 
man is largely because he happens to be the 
social agent that brings these rewards about. 
She does not experience any exhilarating thrill 
when a man crosses her threshold, whereas 
anyone with the Jenny temperament does. 
Jenny bridles and pats her spit curls by in- 
stinct for the benefit of the very policeman 
who arrested her. He may have pulled her 
roughly about, and given her a few harsh 
words. On the other hand he is stalwart, in 
uniform, and a man. It simply is not in Jenny’s 
make-up to hold out against such charms even 
though his hand were on the rope to hang her. 
I am often asked why intelligent men are so 
often attracted to moron Jennys, and this I 
believe is the answer. Jenny is so immensely 
attracted to them. 


Why does the lamb love Mary so? 
ie The eager children cry. 
Why Mary loves the lamb you know, 

And that’s the reason why. 

This is the secret of the mysterious IT of which the movies 
say so much. Jenny is so overwhelmingly attracted by any- 
thing in the guise of a man, that it warms up the most be- 
whiskered and bespectacled of them to be near her. In fact, 
the more bewhiskered and bespectacled he is, the less atten- 
tion the Jeans are likely to have paid him, and the more 
grateful he is for Jenny’s honest and obvious delight in his 
approach. 

If Jean lacks IT, the way to acquire it is to cultivate an 
absorbing sensitiveness to the IT in men—in any man at 
all! Jenny has not many resources. Her inner life and 
her outward equipment are both of the thinnest and most 
scanty. What little force she has therefore is concentrated 
on the one thing she understands. I never can get used to 
the actuality of Jenny’s infatuations after observing what 
she has risked to secure them. I see Jenny who has slept 
in an entry, waded through slush in her slippers, quit her 
job, lived on one meal a day or none, undergone flight, ar- 
rest, cold, mud and vermin. For what? 


She tells me that she bore this martyrdom for the sake . 


of a boy whose first name is Slats and whose last name she 
never heard. She does not intend to marry him. She does 
not know his address. But she gave him her wages, the 
contents of her father’s cash drawer, and is ready to follow 
him to the world’s end. There is IT for you! By this 
time, despite all previous disappointments, I am prepared 
for a prodigy of allurement. Surely Slats must be nothing 
less than Apollo, Romeo and Mephisto rolled in one. 


Even the traffic-cop 


WHY JENNIE GETS HER MAN 


Then he enters the room. And I (being something of a 
Jean) stare at him in blank wonder. Not only can I see 
none of the fascination in him than Jenny saw, but Slats — 
apparently sees none in Jenny. ‘She at least knew his first 
name. He does not even know that much about her and he 
is not interested enough to find out. He looks angry, hun- 
gry, dirty and as devoid of IT as a dilapi- 
dated broomstick. I stare, but cannot see 
below the surface to Jenny’s ecstatic vision. 
é Most amazing of all, flexible Jenny can im- 
F py mediately abandon Slats, for whom she has 
és sacrificed so much, and the next time appear 
with Fatty—equally without magnetism to 
me, but equally possessed of the divine flame 
to Jenny. 

Let me repeat that this emotional in- 
flammability is a matter of the individual 
temperament, and not of the social level. I 
recall two contrasted individuals, neither of 
whom were morons nor under arrest, but 
who stood at the two poles of susceptibility 
to the urge of IT. One was Mrs. Sweeney, 
well dressed, with an income, but with a 
Jenny soul. No man in the rooming-house 
was too tiresome, no time of night or day too 
inconvenient for -her to be charmed by any 
of the brotherhood. As some like horses, 
and some like fish, Mrs. Sweeney palpitated 
to a man. A forlorn chiropractor fell ill on 
the next floor, and Mrs. Sweeney looked 
after him as a mother would nurse her child. 
He was absolutely nothing to her. But she 
could not have been kinder to him if he had been her all. 
She ran his errands and listened to his complaints, as a 
voluntary tribute to his sex. 

Lucky for him that Mrs. Sweeney and not Miss 
Houghnagle shared the same roof. I recall with vividness 
how the latter lady met me at the station of a small town 
where I was to spend the summer, with the following 
words: 

“I hope that you will enjoy your stay. I tell you at once 
that there are no men in town. Personally I like it. I am 
glad that there are none. I don’t enjoy them. I am afraid 
of them. I am always glad when I needn’t see them nor be 
bothered with them. If you feel as I do, you will like 
the town too. If you don’t, maybe you won’t. Anyhow, 
like it or not, there are no men.” 

None could talk more to the point than Miss Houghnagle, 
or paint her picture with surer stroke. Beside her cold 
precision Mrs. Sweeney was a fluttering, chattering, sim- 
mering kettle of hot mush. 
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T either end of the scale they stand. Miss Houghnagle 
enjoying an atmosphere from which Mrs. Sweeney 
would have fled as she would flee from leprosy. If we enjoy 
our own comfortable chair, chafing-dish suppers, camps, 
committee meetings and our evenings undisturbed by mascu- 
line clatter, we range ourselves toward the Jean end of the 
scale. If on the other hand, we leap from our most absorbing 
work, from a comfortable hammock, from grand opera, from 
a sick bed, from the operating table, and like a cavalry horse 
at the bugle call plunge gladly into sleet and snow, in order 
to eat an ice-cream cone with a man whose name we cannot 
even recall—then we can qualify for the Jenny Club! 


WHY JENNIE GETS HER MAN 


Knowing exactly what we want, like Jenny herself we will 
get it. 

Miss Houghnagle also protests tartly, that she too knows 
exactly what she wants, and that she too gets it. The trouble 
with most of us is that we stay at neither extreme of the 
scale, nor at any given point between. We want different 
things at different times and in different moods. So we pay 
the penalty of all waverers. Either we do not get what we 
want, or we do not recognize it when we do, which is just 


as bad. 


ERTAINLY a court referee is in no position to see 

the advantages of Jenny’s single-hearted purpose. She 
has every reason to recommend the behavior of the Jeans. 
Nevertheless justice demands that Jenny be given her due. 
Jenny gets what she is after. But she sacrifices too much 
to get it, as do most enthusiasts with but one idea. She may 
be careless of her reputation, but she is equally careless of 
her personal comforts. She demands little of her sweetheart 
(when she is young) and she gives him all too much. She 
expects to work for him. She shares her money with him if 
she has any. She wastes on him her youth, her health and all 
that makes life good. All this despite the fact that more 
than likely he wants neither it nor her, and casts both to 
the winds. It is reckless on Jenny’s part. It is foolish. It 
is tragic. But at least her headlong prodigality is not stingy 
with what she has to give. Beside her imbecile generosity, 
sometimes the insistent self-absorption of the more respect- 
able, jangles a bit off key. 

Many a Jean has said to me: 

“I’m tired of my job. I’d like to marry. And of course if 
I did, I would devote myself to my husband, and give up 
my career.” 

She gives voice to this with the complacent merit of a 
queen laying down her crown. To me (and to Jenny) this 
means in plain English, that she is tired of an eight-hour 
day, that she would like to be her own boss, take a nap 

after lunch, be a lady of consequence, and above all—have 
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a change. Her “career” which netted her $150 a month, 
she is ready to sacrifice, so that some nice young man who 
doesn’t earn much more, can enjoy the treat of paying her 
bills. Grim, practical Jenny may be a fool, but she indulges 
in no such fairy tales. She knows nothing of careers. But 
experience has taught her that jobs are hard to get, and 
that she and her husband will be lucky if either of them can 
get one, from time to time. She hates work much more 
than Jean, and Heaven knows that she is always ready for a 
change. But she has no illusions that matrimony means 
leisure. It means only that she has got her man, with all 
his liabilities. And while she has him, she expects to pay 
for him in a world of hard knocks. If she loses him (which 
is more than likely) undaunted, she will try again. Marriage 
on such stark terms hardly fits into Jean’s daydreams. She 
dallies wistfully with the idea, rather than endure the actu- 
ality. So Jenny marries and Jean does not. Probably both 
girls in their subconscious know what they want. And both 
are getting it. 

When all is said and done—it is mostly luck! Plenty of 
commonplace women get married without stirring from their 
own door steps. And no doubt there are attractive spinsters 
left over even in Malta. Says the professor—go per cent 
of women over forty-five have married at least once. Why 
do nine men strike oil in their backyards, and the tenth 
nothing but tin cans? Who shall say? 

The situation has been summed up far better in one 
sentence by a rural observer, than I could say it in a book. 
She was an elderly widow discussing with a friend of mine 
the topic upon which we have just discoursed at so great 
length. Her conclusion embodies within itself a profundity 
which the lady who uttered it, like all oracles, scarcely 
guessed. It breathes the inexorability of fate, and the pathos 
of the dirge. She said—‘“When a Man has no dear com- 
panion, it is easy for him to find himself a mate. But for 
a Woman, it’s a dret’ful putterin’ job.” 

Yes girls, be ye Jean or Jenny—the village seer spoke 
truly. For women, it’s a putterin’ job indeed! 


At best it’s a putterin’ job 


The French Commune 


Recent Paintings 


The conquest of Mexico—by Rivera—is being followed 
by his conquest of the United States, only in the last few 
years growing conscious of the artists south of the Rio 
Grande. Last year San Francisco commissions were executed 
by Rivera (the mural, California, was reproduced in the 


Collection of Hubert C. Herring | 


By Diego Rivera 


September Survey Graphic) and now he is in New York, 
completing a group of frescoes for an immediate exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art, a large display of his work 
at which the paintings on these two pages will be shown. 
His next commission is for the Detroit Museum of Art. 


Cactus on a Hillside 


Children of the Tropics 


Private Collection 


Collection of the artist 


These paintings are re- 
produced by courtesy of 
the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York 


Social Consequences of Depression 


By JANE ADDAMS 


HERE are various traditions surrounding 

the man out of work which inevitably in- 

fluence our minds in periods of depression 

such as this. For many years in England 

the vagrant who entered a village was 

promptly clapped into the stocks and re- 
mained there sometimes for three days and three nights as 
a warning to all beholders, for if a man was idle he would 
be hungry, and if hungry, he would be likely to steal! 

The element of discipline thus early recognized persists 
even among the very families of the unemployed. Simple 
women who do not read the papers nor see much of the 
outside world, keep closely to old patterns of conduct— 
wherein it is a man’s business to work in order to support 
his family. An astonishing number of these women—ridden 
by fear lest their children starve—continually harass a dis- 
heartened husband who comes home from a futile search 
for work by the assertion that anyone can find work who 
really wants it. This attitude naturally extends to the 
mother-in-law, who often takes home her married daughter 
with the little children “but will not feed him.’ ‘To the 
overcrowding which ensues when one family moves into 
the already inadequate quarters occupied by another family, 
to the irritation so easily a by-product of anxiety, is added a 
profound sense of disapproval of the husband and father 
out of work, which often results in permanent alienation. 

In many ways in times of depression the stage is set for 
that most cruel and futile of all our undertakings—one 
human being punishing another in order to reform his char- 
acter. This belief in punishment is reflected in the zeal with 
which we are sending out of the country every foreign-born 
man against whom some technical grounds for rejection 
can be found, “liable to become a public charge” being the 
one most often used. Compelled by economic conditions 
over which they have no control, many of them return with 
heavy hearts into more distress than that to which their 
unemployment had reduced them here. If it seems neces- 
sary to do this harsh thing, surely it should be done because 
of economic reasons and not in the spirit of punishment 
of the immigrant because he is poor and jobless. 

This disciplinary attitude toward a man out of work is 
largely founded upon two assumptions, both of them in- 
correct. One is that a man will not work unless driven 
by hunger, in spite of the well known physiological fact that 
hunger does not impel a man to work but so often saps his 
energies that in the end work may become impossible. The 
second is that the man does not wish to work, but deliber- 
ately chooses idleness. This latter assumption is based upon 
a mistaken idea of what leisure means to the poorest. The 
well-to-do man has plenty of pleasant ways to spend his 
leisure time. He can golf, sit in a comfortable club with 
his friends, read in his own library, run the lawn mower 
over the grass. The poor man has only his crowded home, 
where a busy wife does not want him sitting around, or 
the street where he tramps weary hours looking for work, 
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growing more humiliated with each rejection until leisure 
becomes a misery. Men have always paid a high price for 
lack of occupation! Perhaps, therefore, the first of the un- 
toward social consequences of such a period of depression 
which we need to guard against is the tendency to call a 
man a failure because he is out of work. It is always easy in 
America to judge a man by his success in business, to believe 
that he is receiving the rewards of virtue as well as the re- 
wards of his ability and business acumen, which of course 
may or may not be true. It would be most unfortunate if 
we permitted this division into the virtuous successful and 
the reprehensible failures to become a permanent category. 
Another consequence to be considered, and if possible 
avoided, is the lasting effect of such a period upon the vitality 
and ambition of thousands of our fellow-citizens. In 1919 
Dr. Alice Hamilton and myself went with a group of Eng- 
lish and American Quakers into Germany to report upon the 
effects on children of the prolonged underfeeding resulting 
from the War and the food blockade. We did not find 
that children had actually died of starvation although the 
deathrate was higher, but that the months of underfeeding, 
of never having had enough, had resulted in stunted growth, 
in rickets and tuberculosis, and in dulled minds and warped 
dispositions. It would be hard to tell how much of the dif- 
ficulty in Europe since the War could have been composed 
without irritation and rancor if the young men who are now 
coming into power had had a more normal childhood. 


E must remember that this is the second year of un- 
derfeeding for some families in the United States and 

the third year for others. What effect will it have on the 
coming generation? Already the tuberculosis rate is rising, 
the daily consumption of milk has been reduced in some cities 
by one third, and public school teachers report lowered vitali- 
ty and loss of alertness among children from poorer quarters. 
We are in danger that the prolonged depletion of 
physical strength and mental vigor, affecting many men at the 
present moment, may menace the very sources of social 
progress. Nowhere is this more touchingly exhibited than 
among the young men and girls looking for work during the 
first year after they have left highschool or college. They 
have been so elaborately prepared for the life which lay be- 
fore them that it never occurred to them in all their getting 
ready that they would not be wanted when they at last 
arrived. The effect upon them of what the psychologists call 
“baulked disposition,” the fact that a unique place in the 
world, which is so dear to the imaginations of the young, 
was not waiting for each one, wastes at the very beginning 
that precious enthusiasm so necessary in healing social ills. 
On the contrary, the consequences upon big industry have 
been encouraging in many ways. Early in the depression, the 
Procter and Gamble Company, in Cincinnati, successfully 
stabilized employment throughout the year, the Interna- 
tional Harvester and other great corporations have steadily 
lent money to their former employes upon the assumption of 
repayment when they should return to work; but perhaps 
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SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF DEPRESSION 


the most encouraging of all is the plan recently announced 
by Gerard Swope, president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, which advocates that each group of the great industries 
should regulate employment by the basic method of a careful 
estimate of the output required, as well as by providing un- 
employment insurance through the mutual efforts of all con- 
cerned. This plan also predicates governmental supervision. 
Its widespread discussion and favorable comment at least 
registers an approval of the fact that big industry is ready 
to hold itself responsible not only for its own unemployed, 
but also to avert the overproduction and lack of planning 
implicit in the situation itself. 

Social consequences of such a period of depression will 
doubtless also be registered upon the practice of government. 
We have gradually found it possible in the United States, in 
spite of our vaunted individualism, to provide state insurance 
of various sorts against the hazards of industry; almost every 
state makes provision of so-called ‘widows’ pensions,” that 
fatherless children may be properly cared for; seventeen 
states, including New York and California, have established 
old-age pensions and have found that to remove from the 
ranks of the unemployed thousands of elderly people in itself 
makes for stability. It is also true that it is cheaper to pro- 
vide for an aged person with a pension than to care for him 
in the poorhouse. California saves thirteen dollars a month 
on each case thus provided for. Although the insurance 
funds are usually secured from the tax resources of the state 
at large, ‘the administration of all these pension systems is 
naturally in the hands of local units of government. But in 
spite of this factor of local administration there seems to be 
a curious hesitancy in regard to unemployment insurance 
and a confusion in the public mind as to what it implies. 

In any discussion of extending such provision to the un- 
employed, it is well to remember that approximately 70 
per cent of the sources for relief during this entire period 
of depression have already come from public taxes. As few 

states and no counties or municipalities have power to levy 
taxes on incomes, these taxes have largely been paid by 
owners of real estate. In some cases this is manifestly unfair. 
We are told, for instance, that 6 per cent of the unem- 
ployed of the entire country are to be found in Detroit, and 
it would seem just that their maintenance should depend not 
upon the citizens of Detroit who own real estate there, but 
upon stockholders living in various parts of the country, whose 
incomes are derived from industries centered in Detroit. 


N proportion as our great industries have become nation- 

wide in ownership, it would seem a normal process to sup- 
port our unemployed by national taxation. It has in fact been 
suggested by a committee of able business men that it be done 
by an income tax of 1 per cent beginning with incomes of 
$1000 and with surtaxes starting at lower brackets, but with 
a greater distinction than at present between earned and un- 
earned incomes. This 1 per cent tax on all incomes should be 
retained as an unemployment and old-age fund, a com- 
mission making it effective in cooperation with the states. 

These business men point out that the federal system of 
income tax is a going concern and would afford the most 
prompt method of securing relief in the present crisis. There 
may be a connection between this lack of income tax, or 
rather the theory of municipality tax versus national tax, 
and the fact that during sixty days last year in Detroit and 
its immediate vicinity, 50,000 small home owners were 
obliged to give up all equity in their property and to see 
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the loss of their entire savings, because they could not earn 
the money either to meet the payments on their mortgages 
or to defray their taxes. Such a limitation of the taxation for 
the care of public charges to local units of government also 
works against the entire movement for the ownership of 
modest homes. A mine is closed, a factory about which a vil- 
lage centers is shut down, and the burden of relief falls upon 
the very men themselves in need of public help. The situation 
is less obvious in cities, but exists there on a large scale. 

Many immigrant families, who have been able to save 
money and finally to invest it in a house and lot, have lost 
both in this period of unemployment. After two or three 
years in a suburb, they return, defeated, to the neighbor- 
hood in which they first lived, obliged to lower their standard 
of living, to be received back into the households of relatives. 
In one month last spring thirty children who had lived 
in the suburbs came back to one school in the Hull-House 
district. Whether they miss the school more than their 
mothers miss the rows of vegetables in the garden or their 
fathers the dream of independent existence among prosper- 
ous Americans, it is hard to tell. The whole family are 
evidently maladjusted in the surroundings which they had so 
hopefully left, and it is doubtful whether they will ever 
make another start. Certainly they are frightened at the 
very notion of owning a house. Sometimes their equity was 
small, but the sense of ownership was complete. The loss of 
such precious energy and ambition may become one of the 
most disastrous social consequences of the depression. 


F course any such proposition that we meet the situation 
on a national scale, is at once countered by tales of dis- 
aster connected with the “dole” in England, which by no 
means settles the question. What is now called the “dole” in 
England is in fact a system of unemployment insurance 
started before the War, to which employers, workers, and the 
government contributed in almost equal amounts. With the 
breakdown of industry during the years following the War, 
the government, whether Conservative, Liberal, or Labor, 
has been obliged to bear the burden of paying the unemploy- 
ment insurance. The English government would have been 
responsible in any case, because our Anglo-Saxon theory does 
not allow any man to starve. The national government in 
England has probably performed this service as effectively 
as any other unit of government could have done it. Cer- 
tainly almshouses could not have sheltered a modicum of the 
unemployed and their families, if Poor-Law guardians had 
been held responsible and obliged to follow beaten paths. 
In the United States we cannot argue, in the face of the 
current $900,000,000 deficit in the federal treasury, that the 
absence of the “dole” insures us against budgetary troubles. 
While the resources of this country undoubtedly are much 
larger than those of Great Britian, it must be remembered 
that the threatened deficit which caused the crisis is not more 
than one quarter of our own; that the relief obtained through 
our improvised machinery is quite as injurious to self-respect 
as benefits distributed at the British employment offices under 
definite provisions and public administration. 

Two questions are before us in the United States: first, 
to determine how the funds necessary may be apportioned 
most fairly; and, second, how adequate provision may be 
made for our unfortunate fellow-citizens. We must not 
forget that a period of depression connotes vast human suf- 
fering and bewilderment, and that to avert disastrous social 
consequences is a primary obligation. 


Potions and Pills 
The High Cost of Mystery 


By MARY ROSS 


N the early part of the seventeenth century 
there was a dispute between the English 
guild of grocers and the guild of druggists. 
The grocers sold remedies which the drug- 
gists felt belonged in their province alone. 
King James was petitioned to settle the 

“Grocers are but merchants,” the decision de- 


quarrel. 
“The business of 


clared, ruling in favor of the druggists. 
the apothecaries is a mystery.” 

Mystery it remains to the customer at the corner drug- 
store whether he drops in at his own initiative to ask for a 
bottle of Sure-Kure Koff Syrup or appears with a prescrip- 
tion from his doctor headed by the cabalistic symbol which 
once was an invocation to Jupiter but now signifies merely 
recipe. He is sick; he pays his money; he gets his pill and 
takes it. Maybe he feels better. If he does, maybe the pill 
is responsible, maybe it isn’t. If he doesn’t, maybe the med- 
icine kept him from feeling even worse. He doesn’t know. 
But apparently he both wants and believes in something, 
for this business of pills, powders and potions runs to 
$715,000,000 a year in these United States, as much as we 
spend in a year for the services of doctors or of hospitals, 
far more than we pay to dentists, nurses or non-medical 
healers. : 

The old distinction between merchant and apothecary has 
vanished, for the making and distribution of drugs itself 
has become big business. But big business in what—in 
science or mystery? What are we buying and what do we 
get? These questions, among others, lie back of a study 
recently made by the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care. They are considered in the report to be published by 
the University of Chicago Press—The Costs of Medicine: 
A Study of the Economics of Pharmacy, by C. Rufus Rorem, 
an economist, and Robert P. Fischelis, a doctor of pharmacy. 

The surveyors found that on the bursting shelves of a 
well stocked corner drugstore there are usually, in addition 
to flat-irons, toys, novels, 
cosmetics and miscellaneous 
doodads, some three or four 
thousand different drugs and 
medicines. One California 


Where the Medicine Money Goes 


We Americans spend some $715,000,000 a 


$5.50 for drugs and medicines. Only a little more than a 
quarter of this—about $1.50—goes for prescriptions ordered 
through a doctor or hospital. When patients are under the 
continuous supervision of doctors to whom they pay an an- 
nual fee (and the doctor, therefore, is under no pressure to 
hand out a tangible prescription as a kind of reward for the 
fee paid for a particular office visit) the amount spent for 
drugs is still less. In the student health services of large 
universities it averages annually from twenty to fifty cents 
per eligible person; for every visit at which a prescription is 
given, there are five to six visits in which the doctor finds 
drugs unnecessary. 


OMEWHERE between these two sets of figures—be- 
tween the twenty to fifty cents a year spent for med- 
icines in the student health services and the average of $5.50 
spent by the population at large—lies a point beyond which 
our medicine money goes not for science but for an organized 
business of mystery. We may measure it in one way in the 
discrepancy between the two hundred “official” drugs and 
medicines found adequate by the hospital and the additional 
thousands of competing preparations under fancy trade- 
marked names that the drugstores carry to meet our wishes 
when we ourselves act as the medicine-man. In the aggre- 
gate, Americans pay at least $300,000,000 a year for drugs 
and medicines which are unnecessary or useless or both, and 
in some cases actually harmful. 

Of the annual drug bill of $715,000,000, $190,000,000 
goes for prescriptions written by doctors in their offices or 
ordered in hospitals; $360,000,000 goes for “patent” med- 
icines (more accurately proprietary medicines, since few are 
actually patented), secret in formula, advertised directly to 
the public for use without benefit of a physician’s advice, and 
in great part actually consumed by the public without the 
advice or approval of doctors. The remainder—$165,000,- 
000—is spent for home remedies such as codliver oil, bicar- 
bonate of soda and the like; 
non-secret preparations 
which can be used safely to 
treat common ailments in 
the absence of medical ad- 
vice. 


drugstore, for example, had 
148 different brands of liver 
pills. In a large hospital’s 
pharmacy, from which med- 
icine is dispensed for hun- 
dreds of people with every 
variety of illness, the medical 
stock includes perhaps two 
hundred different items. 
During a year the “aver- 
age” American spends about 


year for drugs and the like. About half of it 
“has no scientific justification for the care of 
sickness.” We follow a familiar old trail into 
the drugstore, one half the time to have a pre- 
scription filled, the other half for some myste- 
rious potion which has been recommended to us 
in advertising to the tune of $70,000,000 a year. 
A report by the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care, here reviewed, shows us a nation 


with a child-like faith in pills. 
Siz 


Figuring that the pre- 
scriptions represent sound 
medical advice, that the 
home remedies and possibly 
a fifth of the secret pro- 
prietary medicines are use- 
ful in medical care, the 
Committee estimates that 
nearly half of the total out- 
lay—the $300,000,000 men- 


POTIONS AND PILLS 


tioned above—has no scientific justification for the care of 
sickness. ‘This computation is based on the present organiza- 
tion of the drug business. Far greater savings could be made, 
of course, if medicines were bought and sold under their 
simple scientific names, doing away with the wasteful com- 
petition of trademarked brands which add to the druggists’ 
overhead and account for an annual outlay of $70,000,000 
in advertising alone; and if doctors as well as drugstores 
were not under the compulsion of providing substances to 
satisfy the patient’s desire for something to take, even though 
scientific judgment affirms that what he needs is to sleep 
more or eat less or follow some other simple advice that 
makes it necessary for the patient himself to do more than 
swallow. 


PHYSICIAN quoted by the authors of the present. re- 

port expressed a belief that doctors are far less inter- 
ested in drugs than they used to be, realizing how limited 
the instances in which medicines have a specific action, how 
much greater the importance of ways of living that give 
nature a chance to do its automatic healing. Centuries ago 
a wise and brave physician said, “I cared for him but God 
gave the cure.” But in such a viewpoint, doctors would 
seem not to have carried the patients along with them. 
Self-medication is increasing, supporting, and in turn stim- 
ulated by a thriving nation-wide business. 

As a business, the survey finds that it contains less fraud 
than waste. 

There is no evidence [the authors hold] to show that most 
manufacturers of drugs and medicines reap immense profits. 
Competition tends to keep the sale price of medicines at a fairly 
reasonable level, considering the demand created by well 
planned advertising. Even though the ingredients of patent 
medicines may be obtained at low prices in wholesale quanti- 
ties, this fact is of no interest to a consumer who wishes to buy 
medicine by the bottle. If the manufacture of, medicines is to 
be conducted for profit and if medicines are to be sold as mer- 
chandise, the public has no more right to complain of the prices 
for medicines than of the prices for automobiles, oranges or 
theater tickets. With regard to the quality of medicines, it 
must be said in fairness to the manufacturers of patent med- 
icines that most of the medicines correspond to the claims made 
for them by the manufacturers. 

Government regulation and public education have done 
away with the most shocking patent medicine scandals of an 
earlier day, though possibly $18,000,000 of the patent medi- 
cine money still goes each year to downright quacks and 
fakers. Beyond this direct misrepresentation, the advertis- 
ing and labels of other products are worded within the law 
to suggest hopes to the purchaser which could not be justi- 
fied scientifically. 

The law requires that the label declare the presence of 
certain dangerous ingredients. What most people do not 
realize, however, is that it does not require that the whole 
formula be given to anyone—government, doctor or patient. 
The buyer of patent medicines is protected, by and large, 
from dosing his baby with opium under the name of sooth- 
ing syrup; or from taking as a “tonic” what is merely fla- 
~ vored alcohol. With relatively minor lapses, he is guarded 
against the claims of out-and-out quacks who would con- 
vince him that they have a “cure” for cancer or tuberculosis. 
But to the extent of some $360,000,000 a year he still “pur- 
chases an article the composition of which is secret and the 
action of which he does not fully understand to serve a 
need the nature of which he does not ordinarily comprehend.” 
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The chances are that he is wasting his money. Probably he 
also will be wasting his time and energies, sometimes even 
his life by trying to take a shot in the dark at his illness in- 
stead of going to someone qualified to tell him what is the 
trouble and to use the knowledge science has for com- 
bating it. 

Abolition of secret-formula drugs and medicines is the 
first of the recommendations which the Committee bases on 
this study. It should be compulsory, they believe, to state 
on the label the kind and quantity of medical ingredients. 
Individuals or enterprises who have developed new and dis- 
tinct preparations should be financially protected by appro- 
priate privileges granted by the U.S. Patent Office or by a 
disinterested agency established for that purpose. All manu- 
facturers of drugs and medicines, they believe further, should 
be required to operate under annual licenses granted upon 
compliance with conditions in regard to competency of per- 
sonnel, conditions of manufacture and standardization of the 
finished product. 

A guide to the safe and economical purchase of medicine 
should be established by physicians through accurate infor- 
mation on the proper use of a selected list of “home remedies” 
appropriate for self-medication. Such lists could be distrib- 
uted by health departments, hospitals, drugstores and the 
like. More adequate use should be made of the professional 
knowledge and skill of pharmacists, who now spend only 
about a tenth of their time in prescription-compounding, the 
rest in selling or soda-jerking. ‘The physician could do this 
by writing real prescriptions, instead of ordering “ethical 
specialties,” ready-mixed preparations under a trade name. 
Druggists should be permitted to advise customers in the 
proper use of medicine purchased for self-medication, but 
not to the extent of diagnosing the patients’ ailments or rec- 
ommending medicine based upon description of symptoms; 
they should be used. to distribute general health information 
prepared by health departments, and information on physi- 
cians and hospitals on the basis of lists of physicians or sched- 
ules of fees provided by local medical associations. Finally, 
“official” lists of drugs and standards for drugs should be 
established continuously by some independent, scientific body, 
such as the Bureau of Standards, and not as at present, 
decennially, by groups representing not only governmental 
agencies and scientific bodies but also the manufacturers and 
distributors of drugs. 


EYOND the factual scope of the study, the Committee’s 

picture of a self-dosing, money-wasting American peo- 
ple suggests a number of points of interest both to people 
who take medicines and those who do or don’t prescribe 
them. 

There has been no popular protest against the cost of 
drugs, though in the aggregate it is as great as the items 
of which we have complained—the money we pay to doctors 
and hospitals. To the patient the two kinds of expense 
present an utterly different picture. He goes to the drug- 
store and pays out a small definite amount, most often at 
his own initiative. “Though these amounts may come to a 
considerable sum over a year, they do not hit him a hard 
crack at any one time. ‘To an appreciable extent they are 
within his own control. Furthermore the nation’s medicine 
bill is distributed not only over time, but also among a large 
number of people. Almost all families pay some part of it; 
practically none pays a lot. This is very different from pay- 
ments for doctors and hospitals, (Continued on page 390) 


England After the Deluge 


What of the Social Services and the Standard of Living? 
| By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


EADERS of The Survey are in no need of 
being reminded that England this fall has 
been through a political convulsion of terrific 
violence. We have had a national election 
of a kind that you in America do not know. 
I witnessed the overthrow of Wilsonism in 

I followed the popular endorsement of Neo-Calvin- 


1920. 
ism in 1924, and the avalanche by which Al Smith was 
overwhelmed in 1928. ‘There was nothing in these three 
events, remarkable though they were, to compare with the 
triumph of Ramsay MacDonald and his “National” Gov- 


ernment in October 1931. ‘That was stupendous, inde- 
scribable. In has brought to an end an epoch in the demo- 
.cratic development of England to which, for the outside 
world, an unusual and variously encouraging interest was 
attached. It has put a resounding finish to the trial period 
of British Labor as a constitutional progressive movement. 
And it has transferred to the Other Side a triad of leaders, 
possessing the only names that had become known through- 
out the world as representatives of British Labor, two of the 
three—Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snowden—being 
names that had long carried a halo of democratic romance. 

My business in this article is not to describe the 
tragedy of the Labor Cabinet in August, the weaving 
of the Tory spells around Mr. MacDonald in September, 
or the smashing of the Labor Party in October. But I 
could hardly set out upon the task of discussing the social 
character and results of the election, and the outlook for 
1932 in regard to the national social services of England, 
without a few preliminary words on the unexampled political 
tempest, which “has of late o’er pale Britannia passed.” 

The onset and the amazing incidents of this tempest will, 
we may be quite sure, remain for the rest of their lives in 
the memory of all those English men and women whose 
active work in politics or social service belongs to the first 
thirty years of the twentieth century. We can see plainly 
enough that the two years 1929-31 mark a crucial turn 
for England; we are aware that Ramsay MacDonald is 
a figure of destiny. Some four years ago that shrewd analyst 
of men and events, H. N. Brailsford, affirmed that Nature 
had intended Mr. MacDonald to lead the Tory Party. 
Everybody can see now that his break with Labor at the 
end of a second premiership was no less natural than Lloyd 
George’s break with Liberalism at the end of the War. In 
politics there are no impossibles. We ought all to under- 
stand by this time that there need be no surprises. 


Two Notable Periods 


N the recent parliamentary history of England there are 
two periods which have been studied with keen interest 
by students of social evolution and by social workers. The 
first is the period between 1906 and 1914, the years of the 


last Liberal Government dominated by Asquith and Lloyd 
George. ‘The second is the spell of three years, divided by 
a longish interval of Tory rule, comprising the short terms 
of office by the two MacDonald Labor Governments. The 
former was a period of astonishing activity in social legis- 
lation: a series of measures so intelligently worked out, 
so vigorously pushed through, and so successful in operation 
that they stand in the records of modern democratic systems 
alike as models and as an educative stimulus. 

The British citizen with an effective memory of thirty 
years may remind himself that at the dawn of the present 
century his country was, in the matter of public social serv- 
ices, living still in the penumbra of mid-Victorian laissez- 
faire. The English worker went through life under the 
three-fold terror of enforced idleness, ill-health and an in- 
digent old age. It was commonly said, and fairly proved, 
that one elderly person out of every four ended his days at 
the public charge—in poorhouse, infirmary, asylum, or jail. 

Less than a decade of energetic pressure and enlightened 
parliamentary work wrought an amazing difference in the 
British social scene. First, the shadow was removed from 
the worker’s old age. A little pension was granted, as the 
right of every man and woman, no matter what their con- 
dition, on reaching seventy years. (Later legislation has 
increased the amount of the pension, brought it within the 
reach of the insured worker at sixty-five, and made special 
provision for widows.) 

Following old-age pensions the Government took a long 
step forward by establishing, in 1912, the system of national 
insurance against unemployment, loss of health, and the 
special needs of maternity. The act by which this great 
service was inaugurated, as I need hardly point out, did 
not impose upon England that fearsome thing the dole. 
National insurance as devised and built up, and as main- 
tained until the post-war depression undermined the struc- 
ture, embodied a genuine method of contributory in- 
surance, towards which the employer, the worker and the . 
state all made strictly regulated contributions. After the 
first difficult years the system worked with little friction. 
The employing classes learned to understand its advantages; 
the wage-earners accepted it; and as time went on they saw 
in it—particularly as regards medical and maternity benefit 
—certain invaluable elements of what, with reasonable good 
fortune, might be developed into a full citizens’ charter of 
public service and collective responsibility. England, in 
a word, had rid her social system of a dark stain and had 
given to the millions of her workers a relief and hope to 
which hitherto they had been strangers. 

In the meantime the corresponding departments of local 
government and community welfare were being extended, 
improved and socially aerated. The epoch of enlightened 
public enterprise was justifying itself, was bearing the social 
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fruit which its inspirers and designers had foreseen. And 
then, very nearly ten years ago, England was plunged into 
the deeps of industrial and commercial depression from 
which, down to the critical second year of the second Mac- 
Donald Government, she had shown no sign of being able 
to emerge. 


The Crisis of Unemployment 


LEADING Conservative statesman said to me six 

months ago that there was now only one vital ques- 
tion left in our home affairs—the dole. As it happened, 
and as the whole nation learned during the fall election, 
my eminent acquaintance was mistaken. But it is unques- 
tionably true that until the approach of the national financial 
crisis of the summer, the dole, its politics, its abuses and its 
multiple ramifications 
seemed to overshadow 
the entire field of our 
domestic concerns. The 
Labor Government was, 
of necessity, vitally in- 
volved. Unemployment, 
said the Government 
minister of education, 
H. H. Lees-Smith, 
brings down every gov- 
ernment in the end. But 
was there any reason 
why unemployment, and 
the finances entangled 
with it, should bring 
down the MacDonald 
Labor Cabinet in the 
crisis of August 1931? 
Let us see. 

Looking back to the 
conditions of 1929, when 
the Government came 
in, we can see that the chances of the Labor ministers making 
good and escaping a dire judgment were almost non-existent. 
They took hold of the reins in June. ‘The first stock- 
exchange collapse came in October. The winter of 1929-3c 
preluded the terrible stage of depression which was to be 
marked by a total of 2,800,000 registered unemployed by 
the time of MacDonald’s split with his colleagues at the 
end of last summer. 

Now, on the basis of these events and the statistics which 
illustrate them, the Labor Government had an adequate 
and, so far as it went, an unanswerable defense. They were 
not responsible—in no sense was Britain or its government 
responsible—for the crashes in New York and the con- 
sequent American slump, for the ruinous drop in world 
prices, the silver crisis, the disasters of Brazil and Australia, 
the merciless tariffs all over the world and the other con- 
comitants of a universal calamity. And if it were said 
that, in presence of a mounting total of unemployment, the 
Government was doing little to justify the election claim 
that the Labor Party alone possessed a remedy for the 
scourge, the rebuttal might fairly have been that their 
opponents, in four years of far less difficulty, had done al- 
most nothing at all. 

There was, it was true, one particular argument which 
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Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues might have used in turn- 
ing the attack of the Conservatives with reference to the 
unemployment figures, but that was a weapon which they 
could not use—namely, the well known opinions and the 
rigid temper of their own chancellor of the exchequer. Philip 
Snowden (now Viscount Snowden) was chancellor in the 
first Labor Cabinet and as a matter of course was given the 
same office in the second. Whether he had during the five- 
year interval undergone a complete mental change, or 
whether at any time after the War he found himself able 
to agree with the Labor Party programs—with the proposals, 
for example, of “Labor and the Nation” which he latterly 
held up to scorn—one cannot tell. At any rate it was known 
within a few months of Labor’s return to office that Mr. 
Snowden was antagonistic to schemes of government de- 
velopment and to the 
laying out of public 
funds upon constructive 
work for the unem- 
ployed. In one of his 
last speeches in the Com- 
mons he had _ asserted, 
with withering con- 
tempt, that the program 
of “Labor and the Na- 
tion” would cost the 
equivalent of five million 
dollars. But it has been 
recalled that not much 
more than a year before 
resuming office he had 
accepted, as a tolerable 
estimate, the figure of one 
billion dollars and had 
intimated that he could 
without difficulty see the 
ways by which that 
money could be found. 


The Crisis of the Dole 


HE plain fact is that the Labor Government in 1930 

could have done nothing original or adventurous for 
the reduction of unemployment, even if Mr. MacDonald 
(preoccupied as he was with India, Europe and disarma- 
ment) had been inclined for such adventure. Parliament 
was against it, the gloom of financial crisis was deepening 
and, as I have said, Mr. Snowden was implacable. It was 
at this point that there was disclosed the full shape of a new 
menace, connected with the insolvency of the National In- 
surance Fund. Under the prolonged strain of the hard 
times, with over two and one half million people on the 
unemployed register, the contributory system had broken 
down. The fund was kept going on loans; and by the 
beginning of 1931 it was realized that the peril of an in- 
solvent national fund had to be faced. 

Mr. Snowden in February warned the House of Com- 
mons, in a speech described as the most serious utterance 
that had ever come from a chancellor of the exchequer. 
Yielding to pressure from the Liberals the Government 
appointed a committee to inquire into economy and the abuses 
of the dole, and it was the first report of that Committee 
which, at midsummer, compelled the Labor Government to 
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devise a scheme of administrative economies and to attack 
the anomalies and abuses of “transitional benefit”—that is, 
the benefit paid to workless people who have exhausted their 
claims under the contributory system and are given the ad- 
vantage of temporary or emergency provision. 


The Dole and the Pound 


PAUSE here for a word on one aspect of the election 

campaign, as influenced by the dole, which is of unde- 
niable interest. Working-class voters throughout the coun- 
try were harassed and puzzled by the whole business. The 
Labor Government in its last months of office was com- 
pelled to make economies and to deal with abuses and 
evasions. And when the Labor Cabinet was on the point 
of going out, the country learned that Arthur Henderson 
and his colleagues, who had refused to go along with Mac- 
Donald and Snowden, had consented in cabinet discussions 
to some nine tenths of the drastic measures proposed. ‘The 
Labor Party in the election stood for maintaining working- 
class standards and the restoration as soon as possible of 
the former level of unemployment benefit. Mr. MacDonald 
and the National Government contended that they had 
acted for the upholding of a minimum standard, had pre- 
vented a flight from the pound, and in doing so had pro- 
tected the credit of Britain and saved alike the people’s 
savings, their pensions and the benefit for the unemployed. 
The Bishop of London declared that if the National Gov- 
ernment were defeated the pound sterling would be down 
to a penny. Mr. Snowden said that but for the decisions 
of August and the sudden action of MacDonald and him- 
self, there would have been no money in the treasury to 
pay pensions or the dole. That appeal did it. The words 
of these leaders were believed. The workers, in jobs and 
out of them, did not trust Arthur Henderson and his asso- 
ciates. They did believe those who spoke for the National 
Government—with the backing of the great interests which 
had combined to bring the Labor Government down. 

There is one other important point to be noted here. The 
workers of Britain today include a relatively large number 
who hold some small amount of property, usually in the 
shape of homes, savings-bank deposits or shares in building 
societies and kindred associations. Since the War we have 
encouraged the growth of a class of small-property owners, 
who are made cautious thereby, have attained something of 
the petit-bourgeois consciousness, and in this recent election, 
there can be no doubt, took very seriously the reiterated 
warnings from on high as to the deadly peril in which the 
nation stood. Indeed, among our humblest people we may 
have, as some politicians argue, a larger number of the Haves 
than of the Have-nots; and they, especially the women, 
rushed to the polls in defense of their nest-eggs. And who, 
in a world such as the one we now inhabit, can wonder 
at their doing so? 


Always Changing 
T should hardly be necessary to recall the fact that the 
Labor Government was accused of dangerously enlarg- 
ing the scope of national insurance and of refusing, even 
when legislating for the reform of abuses, to face up to the 
consequences of its policy. Certainly the conditions govern- 
ing the dole were in some respects made easier. Far too 
many married women who had given up working had con- 
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trived to remain on the register. Margaret Bondfield as 
minister of labor was practically compelled to make con- 
cessions to the Labor members in the House when it came 
to fixing the revised rules as to certain classes of applicants 
for benefit. But it should be noted that, when the fullest 
allowance has been made for the irregularities, the actual 
difficulties of the insurance scheme, always being modified, 
are largely due to the continually changing character of the 
working community. Here, for example, are a few sig- 
nificant details brought out in the annual survey of the 
Ministry of Labor. 

In the summer of 1931 the total number of workers regis- 
tered under the national insurance scheme was about twelve 
and three quarter millions, or say, 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation. In 1928 the total had been 11,880,000. This looks 
like a considerable addition in an almost stationary national | 
community, but as a matter of fact all kinds of influences 
are at work to change that community on its various sides. 
There has been less emigration. There is now none at all; 
indeed, more people are returning from Canada, Australia 
and other British dominions than are going out, and we all 
know how firmly the doors into the United States are closed. 
Again, very few insured persons in England get out of the 
ranks of the insured workers into the class of small business 
people, while reductions of pay among the salaried workers 
have increased the numbers of those re-entering insurance 
through falling below the limit of exemption. 


VEN more interesting are some of the points brought out 
in the annual survey as to the changes going on ali the 
time in the industrial conditions of England. A trade such as 
that of artificial silk shows a marked decrease in the numbers 
employed, after Fi period of rapid expansion. An industry 
such as constructional engineering finds employment for 
many men coming out of the depressed heavy industries— 
coal-mining, iron and steel, shipbuilding and the rest, while 
the unemployed are increased from year to year through 
the shrinkage of trades adversely affected by changes in 
fashion, by new inventions, and labor-saving machinery. 
The last-mentioned category is destined to expand. Eng- 
land has been backward in labor-saving, especially in the 
household; our people may, quite probably, soon begin to 
show signs of a change of national habit in this regard. 
Not even a growing and increasingly intolerable difficulty 
over domestic service had been effective hitherto in forcing 
the average Englishwoman to attack the problem of house- 
hold management. She remains on the whole of the same 
opinion as her Puritan grandmothers. That is to say, she 
believes that the acceptance and continuance of the curse 
of Eve is in some way good for her character, and necessary 
for the upholding of British womanhood! But even here 
she is beginning to respond to modern influences. Ten more 
years of women in gainful occupations, with an ever lessen- 
ing burden of children, will lead the Englishwoman towards 
a knowledge of the domestic conquests achieved by her 
sisters in the United States and Canada; and when that hap- 
pens there will be many more changes in the texture of the 
adult community of workers, all presumably to be among the 
insured. Note further the enlarging evidence of a very 
important geographical drift of population, from north to” 
south. During the past four (Continued on page 395) 


The Loopholes Left at Versailles 


By FELIX MORLEY 


ITHIN the past few months the issue of 

revision of the treaties which closed the 

World War has been moved from purely 

theoretical realms to become a_ practical, 

perhaps even an urgent, matter. Many de- 

velopments have been contributing to this 
changing attitude. Some are merely political reflections of 
the underlying distortions which render the physical and 
mental peace of the world precarious today. In this cate- 
gory may be placed the disquieting accretion of power by 
the German Fascist movement or the actions of the Japanese 
military caste in furtherance of the thesis that if it can be 
given a treaty sanction, no matter how that treaty was 
imposed, any act of aggression against another people is 
justifiable. 

Other recent developments which have been casting gen- 
eral doubt on the permanence of outworn treaties are more 
fundamental in character. It is now apparent to almost 
everybody that Germany, in the condition to which the 
Treaty of Versailles has reduced her, is no longer able to 
maintain her scheduled reparations payments. We begin 
to realize that even if the 
necessary funds can be 
raised within the Reich 
the transfer problem will 
remain insuperable. And 
on the French reply that 
-m this case the political 
debt must take precedence 
over Germany’s heavy 
commercial obligations, 
our stock market drops to 
levels unplumbed for half 
a century. That is be- 
cause we fear that if the 
terms of the Versailles 

Treaty and its by-prod- 
ucts are rigidly main- 
tained, Germany will sink 
into political and _ eco- 
nomic chaos, in a manner 
perhaps temporarily ad- 
vantageous to French Na- 
tionalism but certainly 
disastrous to the world as 
an economic unit. 

Another aspect of the 
same situation is found in 
the argument, resolutely 
and discouragingly af- 
firmed on the very eve of 
the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, that national se- 
curity is a condition prece- 
dent to reduction of na- 
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tional armaments. So firmly is this argument maintained 
that those who use it seem to have no glimmering of the 
fact that the present mad wastage in unproductive military 
expenditure is jeopardizing our whole economic system with- 
out which “national security” would be an empty phrase. 


UCH considerations generally stand out more clearly 
when they are reduced to concrete examples. As I write 

my home city of Baltimore, with indifferent success, is 
struggling to raise a community fund of something over 
two million dollars in order to provide a minimum of relief 
for its unemployed this winter. Yet this same city, whether 
the calculation is based on the proportion of our popula- 
tion contained within its limits or on the proportion of 
federal income tax paid by its inhabitants, is to be mulcted 
for more than double the community-fund objective as its 
share of the current expenses of our military establishment. 
Presumably the unemployed Baltimorean, like his fellows 
in all our other cities, is duly grateful for the security 
provided by the battleships protecting his home, on which 
the mortgage will shortly be foreclosed. On Thanksgiving 
Day, it may be further 
noted, the National As- 
sociation of Community 
Chests and Councils an- 
nounced that $45,694,387 
had been raised through- 
out the country for the 
emergency relief of the 
needy and unemployed. 
Two days later was made 
public the annual report © 
of the secretary of the 
navy estimating that this 
service alone will spend 
$386,000,00 during the 
current fiscal year. We 
can turn the tap on full, 
but water won’t run 
when it is wasting into 
the gutters from the main. 
The cream of the jest, 
for those with an ironic 
turn of mind, is that we 
live in an age in which 
the capitalistic and the 
nationalistic philosophies 
of life are rapidly becom- 
ing mutually incompati- 
ble, so that one of them 
can be safeguarded only 
at the expense of the 
None can doubt, 
on the one hand, that our 
economic system has with- 
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There are all but forgotten articles in 
the Versailles Treaties which provide a 
mechanism whereby present intolerable 
conditions may be peacefully altered—this 
is Mr. Morley’s arresting contention. The 
results of three years residence and research 
at Geneva are crystallized in his forthcom- 
ing book, The Constitutional Development 
of the League of Nations, shortly to be pub- 
lished by the Brookings Institution. In the 
course of this research Mr. Morley dug up 
this interesting data on articles 10 and 19 
of the League Covenant which have a very 
direct bearing on the treaty revision issue 
as it confronts a troubled world. 


in the past few decades become thoroughly international in 
character, with its health dependent upon an uninterrupted 
world-wide flow through the arteries of commercial and 
financial exchange. It is equally clear on the other hand, 
that the various aspects of unbridled nationalism—em- 
bargoes, tariffs, armies, navies—are to a greater or less 
extent impediments to the arterial flow of the life-blood 
of capitalism. As a result of this it follows that the most 
dangerous enemies of capitalism at the present time are not 
the Communists or other openly revolutionary groups, but 
the super-patriots in every country. It is these gentlemen 
(and ladies) who with really outstanding success are work- 
ing for that “national security” which in each case can 
only be obtained at the expense of neighbors in the world 
community, and therefore with the result of international 
economic insecurity. The fact that the thorough 100-per- 
cent patriot is always fervent in his lip service to the “‘exist- 
ing order” is not without humor, to those who can watch 
the decay of a civilization with equanimity. 

The terms enforced on the Central Powers by the treaties 
which terminated the World War were without exception 
based on purely nationalistic considerations and for that 
reason alone cannot be regarded as enduring by a world 
in which political disregard of economic principles is doing 
so much injury. If other evidence of the absurdity of re- 
garding these treaties as sacrosanct were lacking it would 
be provided by the beneficial results, for Greece as well as 
for Turkey, and indeed for the Balkan area in general, 
which have resulted from the overthrow of one of these 
treaties—that of Sévres. Amid the mass of evidence which 
might be cited in favor of a thoughtful treaty revision, at 
no distant date, one may single out the present French 
mania for “security.” By the Treaty of Versailles Germany 
has been disarmed, dismembered and brought to the brink 
of complete ruin. Yet France could not consider herself 
more insecure if she were confronted by a strong, prosperous 
and unfettered Reich. That being so, why not treaty re- 
vision to restore a German prosperity which would mean 
so much not merely to the stability of Europe but to that 
of the entire world? 

In spite of the Turkish example it goes without saying 
that treaty revision, however urgently required, should not 
be brought about through the agency of physical force. The 
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treaties which closed the World War fortunately contain 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations a mechanism — 
whereby present intolerable conditions may be peacefully 
altered according to the best judgment and in the best 
interests of the world community. Such procedure is indeed 
implicit in various articles of the Covenant. 

By article 20 the members of the League agreed that 
“this Covenant is accepted as abrogating all obligations or 
understandings inter se which are inconsistent with the 
terms thereof,” a pledge which makes determination of 
Japan’s treaty rights in Manchuria a proper subject for 
international rather than bilateral consideration. In article 
22, as another example, there is nothing which would pre- 
vent Germany being given a mandate over one or all of her 
former colonies, a conciliatory step which the inflated and 
unwieldy empire of Great Britain could well afford to 
sponsor. But beyond the implicit possibilities of treaty re- 
vision under the League Covenant there is the explicit pro- 
vision of article 19, which says: 

The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsidera- 
tion by members of the League of treaties which have become 


inapplicable and the consideration of international conditions 
whose continuance might endanger the peace of the world. 


HE history of this article in the evolution of the League 

Covenant is both interesting and important. Modifica- 
tion of treaties, particularly their territorial clauses, was 
recognized as an appropriate function for the League of 
Nations in the first American draft Covenant, that written 
by Colonel House at the request of President Wilson in 
July 1918. Article 20 of the House draft, which was 
substantially followed by President Wilson in the draft 
Covenants which he prepared both before and during the 
Peace Conference, read as follows: 


The Contracting Powers unite in several guarantees to each 
other of their territorial integrity and political independence, | 
subject, however, to such territorial modifications, if any, as 
may become necessary in the future by reason of changes in 
present racial conditions and aspirations, pursuant to the princi- 
ple of self-determination, and as shall also be regarded by 
three fourths of the delegates as necessary and proper for the 
welfare of the peoples concerned; recognizing also that all 
territorial changes involve equitable compensation and that the 
peace of the world is superior in importance and interest to 
questions of boundary. 


The most notable part of this roughly-phrased provision 


was the way it united, as parts of a single whole, the two 
principles of treaty guarantee (Continued on page 400) 


“On Thanksgiving Day, the National 
Association of Community Chests and 
Councils announced that $45,694,387 had 
been raised throughout the country for the 
emergency relief of the needy and un- 
employed. Two days later was made pub- 


lic the annual report of the secretary of 
the navy estimating that this service alone 
will spend $386,000,000 during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. We can turn the tap on 
full, but water won’t run when it is wast- 
ing into the gutters from the main.” 


TAROUGHINETGHBORS: 
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Down to the Poppies 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


T last we are down to brass tacks, in respect 
of “opium.” Meaning by that the whole 
subject of the international traffic in habit- 
forming narcotic drugs, in their use (as the 
Eighteenth Amendment of our beloved Con- 
stitution naively expresses it) “for beverage 

purposes.” That is, as distinguished from the legitimate 
uses of medicine, ‘‘and science,” whatever that may mean; 
the expression may cover a multitude of sins. Also, ex- 
clusive of alcohol, itself a habit-forming narcotic drug which 
may or may not have anything to do with the case; any- 
how, for practical purposes it constitutes a subject by itself. 

We have cleared the decks for action, if and when any- 
body wants to act, on the subject of manufactured “dope” 
of all kinds, the prodigious over-production thereof and the 
virtually uncontrolled illicit traffic therein which both sup- 
plies and tragically aggravates world-wide addiction. Last 
summer’s international opium conference at Geneva left no 
serious ambiguity as to what is called for on the part of 
any nation, and of the nations together, in order to curtail 
the production of the high-power derivatives, to control the 
international traffic, to limit to proper uses not only the 
alkaloids of opium and the coca-leaf but any and all other 
kinds of substances which are now or in the future may 
prove to be actual or potential means of addiction, directly 
or by any means of transmutation. Including even codeine 
which, hitherto masquerading as “non-habit-forming,” has 
at last been unmasked and definitely classified as dubious 
in itself and unquestionably susceptible to transformation 
into drugs of addiction. So far as words and implied pledges 
are concerned, hardly another syllable is necessary to 
authorize, indeed to command as a duty of every well- 
meaning nation, effective measures of control. 


’ 


O be sure, without this Geneva convention of July 13, 

1931 or even that of 1925 which it amplifies, strengthens 
and is designed more or less to supplant, on the basis and 
with the authority and incentive of the original Hague 
Opium Convention of 1912, nations really intent upon 
stifling the illicit trafic in narcotics could have done, singly 
and together, by internal legislation honestly enforced 
and by cooperating action, everything called for by the 
new convention. ‘There exists no international power to 
compel any of them to do an ounce more than it pleases 
to do, in this or any other matter. Nevertheless last sum- 
mer’s conference stripped hypocrisy in this business of its 
last fig-leaf. Hereafter, every nation must stand forth, 
naked to the world’s gaze. Each must “fish, cut bait or 
get overboard.” None can pretend ignorance of either the 
essentials of the question or of the steps which it is called 
upon to take. Standards have been set up in terms beyond 
honest misunderstanding and machinery has been provided 
for cooperative action. The Geneva conference of 1931 


did more, much more, than the most optimistic could have 
thought possible. 

Because its conclusion, in mid-July after some eight weeks 
of labor, came in the midst of international preoccupations 
of vastly more general interest—the Hoover debt-mora- 
torium for example—its accomplishments received compara- 
tively little publicity. It has not been generally realized 
that at last the backing and filling, the controversy over 
schemes and ways of describing them, the wording of 
prohibitions and definitions, is over for good and all. Out 
of the welter of debate has come a document which awaits 
only honest fulfilment. And the subject of narcotic control, 
so far as documentary expression is concerned, is back at 
last to the inevitable ultimate—to the production and dis- 
tribution of the raw materials. We face now the larger 
and much more difficult matter of “pulling up the poppies.” 
It had to come sooner or later; it has come much sooner 
than I, for one, ever dared to expect. 


PACE is not available here for a detailed description 
S of the new convention; it would have to be technical 
beyond the needs of the average reader. It will suffice to 
enumerate some of the high-spots and so indicate the main 
features of a very real and important accomplishment. 

The conference adopted neither of the two projects whose 
conflict of theory has engrossed discussion during the past 
two or three years; namely, the so-called “quota system,” 
and the “scheme of stipulated supply.” ‘The “quota system” 
(calculated to create a “closed market” by apportioning 
production among the manufacturing countries within a 
fixed total to be determined through official estimates of the 
nations’ respective needs) would be perhaps the ideal method 
if it could be adopted and lived up to. But it was a still- 
birth; at no time was its adoption conceivable—the manu- 
facturing countries could not trust each other, nor agree 
about the quotas. Its advocates fought for it to the last 
ditch, and much time and energy was consumed in killing it 
—or rather in registering the fact that it never was alive. 
The other plan, providing for estimates, advertisement for 
bids, and announcement in advance of the sources from which 
supplies would be purchased (leaving it obvious that any 
further manufacture must be for illicit traffic) failed of 
adoption but clearly conditioned the outcome. The con- 
vention adopted includes the essential feature of advance 
estimates and provides for machinery (under the auspices 
of the League of Nations) for collating the estimates and 
exposing departure from those estimates either by over- 
manufacturing or by hoarding. Stocks must be used during 
the period covered by the estimate, or charged against the 
next one. 

Two main principles stand forth: First that of the esti- 
mates, furnished by the countries themselves or set up for 
them by the supervising authority, by August 1 of the year 
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prior to that to which they relate. Second, that export or- 
ders must be accompanied by checkable import and export 
certificates. Corollary is the fact that manufacturing coun- 
tries’ domestic requirements must be within the limits of 
their declared estimates. Here is the nub of the whole 
matter. If lived up to—and of course that phrase repre- 
sents the core of the problem—it would mean that no more 
of these drugs would be manufactured than are required 
for the world’s legitimate needs. What are those? Well, a 
useful though academic because non-binding statement in the 
Final Act of the Convention sets up for the first time figures 
intended to represent the normal legitimate annual need, 
to which manufacture ought to be limited—nine tons of 
morphine (representing less than one hundred tons of 
raw opium), two tons of heroin and five tons of cocaine. 
Sing that to yourself against the fact of seizures of a ton 
in a single illicit shipment! Against the 1925 estimate by 
the British delegation at the Geneva conference of a world 
production of raw opium of not less than four thousand tons. 

The achievements of the conference are admirably summed 
up by A. E. Blanco, head of the Anti-Opium Information 
Bureau of Geneva—to whose vigilance and irrepressible 
activities great credit is due—in a communiqué of the 
Bureau issued after the adjournment, saying among other 
things: 

For the first time a convention dealing with opium deriva- 
tives states that there shall not be manufactured in any country 
or territory a quantity of any of the drugs greater than the 
total of 

(a) the quantity required within the limits of the estimates 
for that country or territory for that year for use as such for 
its medical and scientific needs .. . 

(b) the quantity required within the estimates .. . for that 
year for conversion [into other substances] whether for domes- 
tic consumption or for export; 

(c) such quantity as may be required ... for the execution 
of orders for export... 

(d) the quantity, if any, required . .. for the purpose of 
maintaining the reserve stocks at the level specified in the 
estimates for that year; 

(e) the quantity, if any, required for the purpose of main- 
taining the government stocks at the level specified in the esti- 
mates for that year. 

No longer may crude morphine and crude cocaine escape 
notice, and the attempt made to omit mention of raw opium 
from the convention did not succeed. 

Drugs must be used within the period to which the estimate 
applies; excess stocks must be taken over by the government. 

No longer may new drugs be placed on the market and poison 
the world pending the putting into motion of a slow mechanism; 
heretofore, by the time a drug was proclaimed to be habit- 
forming, it very often no longer existed but was replaced 
by another drug, concerning which the slow-motion machine 
had to start all over again. .. . Even when new drugs are 
found to be of medical use, it must be proved that they are not 
habit-forming before they are allowed to be freely sold. 

For the first time a convention stipulates what is to be done 
with confiscated manufactured narcotics. . . . Whether de- 
stroyed or converted, they must be accounted for. 

Governments can no longer say that they do not know how 
to limit! That is the advance, the great advance. 


There are serious weaknesses, which undoubtedly will 
be exhibited in practice and eventually remedied by new 
conferences as the world becomes increasingly aware of the 
deadly danger of this business. The most serious is inherent 
in the fact that the world’s bona fide requirements have 
not been ascertained; that therefore the annual output of 
each individual factory hardly can be restricted. Govern- 
ment stocks can be of any amount, at the discretion of each 


DOWN TO THE POPPIES 


government. There are not, and it is difficult to see how 


there could be, any sanctions or penalties against nations 


failing to live up to the restrictions. The covering of con- 
fiscated drugs is very loose; it is left possible, as Mr. 
Blanco puts it, for “Country A to sell confiscated narcotics, 
manufactured by Country B for the illicit traffic, to the 
detriment of Country C, whose sales of raw opium to 
Country A will be correspondingly reduced.” It was chiefly 
because invariable destruction of seized narcotics was not 
required, that Turkey and Jugoslavia refused to sign the 
convention. Still lacking is any control over production of 
raw material in countries (such as the aforesaid Turkey 
and Jugoslavia) which both produce raw material and 
manufacture derivatives. 


HE new convention has been signed by some thirty- 

eight countries but will become operative only when 
ratified by four of the eight principal manufacturing na- — 
tions—France, Germany, Great Britain, Japan, Nether- — 
lands, Switzerland, Turkey and the United States—plus | 
twenty-one other countries. Furthermore, the protocol 
states that if the convention is not thus in force within two 
years—that is, by July 13, 1933—the government of every 
signatory nation is pledged to be represented at any confer- 
ence called by the League of Nations to consider the 
situation. 

The convention should come before the Senate of the 
United States forthwith and should be ratified as a matter 
of course. Those who want to see the United States keep— 
or if you please regain—its leadership in this field will do 
well to express to their representatives in the Senate their 
desire that ratification shall be prompt. The State Depart- 
ment announced that the convention ‘‘embodies practically 
all of the recommendations made by the United States.” 
This is to say the least an over-statement; nevertheless 
it virtually commits the United States to ratification and 
the gains in the convention are so notable that there should 
be-no delay. There would be indeed some eclat in our being 
first to ratify. Great Britain will do so, but must first have 
some amendatory legislation; therefore the door is open for 
us. There is nothing in this convention from which any 
honest nation need dissent—they even gave us, an ‘un- 
expected gift from heaven, the definite outlawing from the 
open trade of the devil-maker heroin (diacetylmorphine). 
Export of it is absolutely prohibited except to governments 
as such, and they are made directly responsible for its dis- 
tribution. There is no room for politics in this thing, any 
more than in fighting a world epidemic of cholera or typhus. 
Let us lead the way and then await opportunity to participa- 
tion in a convention even better. 


HIS reduction of “opium” to the last analysis adds 
to the grim significance of that other conference, at 
Bangkok in Siam, which has just come (November 27) to 
its inevitably ignominious and futile conclusion: the confer- 
ence on opium smoking in the Far East. It is hardly worth 
talking about on its own merits, for several persistent and 
practically insurmountable reasons, principal among them 
the fact that nothing could come of it because those chiefly 
concerned didn’t want anything to come of it. 
This conference should have been held two years ago; 
but the Council of the League of Nations, characteristically 
somnolent upon the subject failed (Continued on page 397) 


Dug-Outs and Settle-Ins 


Photographs and Text by JEANNETTE GRIFFITH 


“ay MAMMOTH packing box and carefully stepping feet 
came walking toward me on well trodden zig-zag 
paths among the loose wreckage. The box bounced to earth 
near a partly open cellar wall. A man quickly set to work 
with a pick to dig-in his box. 

The lot at first glance looked empty before its backdrop 
of old warehouses and distant, misty skyscrapers. But here 
and there thin columns of smoke rose from pipes sticking 
through the uneven ground.. I had to watch my step not 
to walk on ground-level roofs. 

The old buildings had been razed for the New York 
Central’s new freight terminal, which will face the North 
River docks on West Street in New York City. The rest 
of the site of three blocks is already under construction. 
Proximity to wharves and a large construction job had 
brought men seeking employment, seasonal or occasional; 
but many failed to find either. Winter was approaching in 
a bad year. Here was need, and here lay old cellars, full of 
loose brick and odd metal work, with old foundation walls 
standing and now and then stone steps. 

In this setting I saw the drama of satisfying basic needs— 
food, shelter, clothing and companionship. Over a hundred 
men had already settled in. People in the vicinity, pals on 
the lot or dump carts en route to the disposal barges nearby 
had helped to provide a vast variety of the makin’s of home. 
Water from a neighboring filling station, old tin pans and 
a row of drays at the back of the lot for clothes lines made 
clean clothes possible. 

' Abodes differed, indicating length of intended sojourn, 


past experience and habits of living. Here was just a box; 
its inhabitant cooked on the stones anywhere around. There 
a neighboring group of shacks, set about a corner wall, with 
outdoor cooking arrangements well laid in a sort of court, 
suggested tropical or southern experience where cooking is 
done outside as a regular thing. 

“Do you see that highest stack? Well, that’s the palace 
of the lot. A reg’lar artist feller. Been overseas too.” The 
“palace” proved a most efficient place, built by a settler with 
a genius for adapting everything to his needs and for creat- 
ing the comforts of home. He knew how to build an inside 
stove of stones with a stack that draws. 

Not only were the shacks and settle-ins different, but the 
men were different: some, regular hobos pulling out when 
spirit moves or weather suggests, others settling in and eager 
for work, some just settling. 

“There’s a feller’s got education. Comes from Portugal.” 

“Most of these boys wouldn’t work if they had the chance. 
But some are crazy to work. Anything.” 

“Myself, I was raised up-state. No, it’s not far to go 
back, but I can’t go like this and there aren’t any jobs.” 

“What will we do when it snows? Aw, then we'll pull 
out an go south.” 

“Sure, we're building snug. We'll stay as long as they 
et us.” 

One banking his shack with regular northern preparedness 
for winter in spite of a scornful neighbor, showed another 
angle to much of this building activity. “Well, I’ve got to 
be doing something and I’ve nothing else to do.” 


COMPANIONSHIP 


“The palace of the lot” : 
and the builder 
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Log-Books for 1932 


T’S a good race to 

belong to. Larry 

Gould led five men 

with dog sledges 

over fifteen hun- 

dred miles of Ant- 

arctic ice for three months and 

they all came home well and happy bringing us new knowl- 

edge of weather, rocks and glaciers. It is an epic of the con- 

quest of cold. Ernst Hashagen endured the terrors of sub- 

marine war for three years that saw 178 German U-boats 

destroyed with 5132 men lost, yet kept sane and ends his grim 

saga with hopes for the new Germany. Peace needs to borrow 

that courage from war. Arthur Rostron rose from the flying 

clipper in sail to command the Mauretania and Cunard Fleet: 

he loves them both—and England—and still holds the sailor’s 
creed: “There is a Providence that shapes our ends.” 

After dinner at the Explorers Club, men tell tales of cour- 
age, endurance, life and death, on the edges of the earth. Rank 
nor race nor money count in this brotherhood, but only the 
deed done, whether the goal be won or lost. These tales are 
good news, bringing us knowledge we need of places and people 
and heartening evidence that men can still look square in the 
face of the universe, forgetting self. As the logs drowse into 
ash under the lamp-light these are good books to read in this 
winter of 1932. 


Putnam, 


259 pp, 
U-BOATS WESTWARD! 


of Survey Graphic. 


OLD, by Byrd’s second in command, is a rare record of 

a sensitive spirit confronting frozen Nature through the 
long Arctic day and night to unlock her secrets because man 
must know and to enjoy her beauty because it is her woman’s 
will. The airplane trip that ended when the plane was liter- 
ally blown away is a thrilling drama; the picture of how the 
men passed the long night in body and in mind under the snow 
at Little America is given with the careful yet humorous detail 
of a scientist; and the log of the 1500-mile walk when you carry 
the only food you will have, sleep in a bag on ice, and are never 
warm or clean or well-fed, is pure fascination. This is the 
writing of a man of science who is fortunately a poet so we 
get the face of reality in detail and then the inner meaning 
and beauty. The polar days come and go on quiet almost 
domestic tread with ‘their little duties, mistakes, loveliness, 
lessons and human jars all magnified by the environing ice and 
cold. Rostron was magistrate and host as well as sailor; 
Hashagen is still the warrior lamenting that his incomparable 
weapon did not win; the explorers have the salt of a yarn on 


COLD, by Laurence McKinley Gould. 
274 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
HOME FROM THE SEA, by Sir Arthur Rostron. 
Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic, 
by Ernst Hashagen. 
_ pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
TOLD AT THE EXPLORERS CLUB, 
A, Blossom. A. and C. Boni. 
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their tongues. But Gould is the 
artist of the bare fact, silhouetted 
against emotion. With him you 
mush right out of civilization into 
the elements. i 

I love the detail: the whiskers 
that marked them off from our 
shaven, germ-proof life; the phonograph that played until 
sonatas were ruined; the nickname, “Simon Legree,” that Gould 
won because he had to roust men out of bed into the cold 
even as you and [; the noisy sleepers; the dogs and their affairs 
of the heart; the oatmeal they ate on the long journey and the 
one towel each carried; the fight against perspiration that is 
the deadly ally of pure cold; the choice of W. H. Hudson’s 
Green Mansions as the most popular book—a kind of com- 
pensation? Then the Aurora, ice-caves, and that marvelous field 
of unknown snow flowers. 

There is a kind of noble simplicity in both fact and style, 
perhaps because one cannot lie when July averages minus 
44.7 degrees. The chief pain of the sledgetrip was that the 
faithful dogs had to be killed on the way home from 85 
South. The lesson is that honesty is the principal virtue. Cold 
is not vanquished by duplicity. And the true defense against 
cold and ice and fretted nerves is a man’s imner resources. 


Macmillan. 


Putnam, 247 


edited by Frederick 
425 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid 


NDERNEATH Rostron’s log of his personal fortunes and 

his memories of the social whirl on a liner, of big names, 
and the Americans is.the same stern moral. The liner has be- 
come a migrant city equipped with an infinity of mechanical 
gadgets, linked by wireless to the stock market and the news, 
and her captain is diplomat as well as mariner, but finally his 
job is to get cargo and passengers across the old devil sea. 
The Mauretania came in five trips within ten minutes of 
the scheduled hour, yet her captain stayed once eight days on 
the bridge with only ninety minutes break. The graphic and 
intimate story of the Titanic wreck reveals how near Death 
rides on the deep. The days the author spent at Gallipoli and 
in command of troop and hospital ships during the World 
War were spent in hide-and-seek with peril, a peril, declares 
the blunt sailor, due in considerable part to bad management, 
poor organization and neglect of the Merchant Navy’s re- 
sources. Sir Arthur indulges in a good deal of interesting 
Tory criticism of the war-makers and the peace-makers; he 
even tries to interpret “the Americans” to his insular brethren. 
The tale is a bit stiff with gold-braid and the pride of the 
self-made man, but there is salt in it, and 2 moving nostalgia 
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LETTERS & LIFE 


for the old romance of the sailing-ship outward bound. 


AR by U-boat verges ever on pure neurosis. To endure 

the silence, the dark, the vitiated air, the sense of pon- 
derous waters weighing on the thin shell, and the threat of mines, 
chain-barriers, depth-bombs, demanded an unparalleled will. 
Else swiftly one slipped into the madness that brings shuddering 
futile movement and babbling words. U-boat men (queer name!) 
displayed perhaps the most disciplined courage the human race 
has ever shown—the kind we shall need if ever we launch a 
rocket on a trip to Mars. It is good to have Hashagen’s 
cinematograph of these terrors and this courage even if the 
end sought was cruel and wanton destruction. We may yet 
need such iron wills, in peace. 

The note of Hashagen’s book is that of fear and combat: his 
soul endured too much ever to become impersonal again. But 
we gain much objective knowledge: what a U-boat and under- 
sea life were like, how they fought, and what they found out 
about danger and war. There is even humor’ at times for 
after all they played a kind of giant game. And there is a 
kind of instructive and chastening irony in comparing the view 
of the commodore of the Cunard Fleet, who was the fleeing 
prey, with that of the commander late Imperial German Navy 
who was the torpedo-tongued viper. Some wisdom, some 
charity is to be learned from comparing two views of one Fate. 
Take that odd English ship, the Q-boat, descended not from 
the playing fields of Eton, but from the theatricals of a coun- 
try-house weekend. It was disguised as a tramp steamer and 
its deck-crew gave up like poltroons; they even had a “panic 
party” that swarmed into a boat and surrendered while smoke- 
bombs and steam-jets simulated shell-hits. So the U-boat was 
lured near enough, then the fake ports fell and hidden guns 
rained fire on the Germans . . . who deemed it poor sports- 
manship. Yet such decoy ships got fourteen submarines... 
and how English! U-boat, Q-boat, camouflage, thirty million 
dollars worth of nets and bombs, zig-zags, crash-dives, mechan- 
ical ears—odd uses, messieurs, for the courage and ingenuity of 
this race, the God of war at peek-a-boo. 

But the drama of the U-boat even in simple entries in 
Hashagen’s log is hushed, oppressive, soul-burdening. Death 
shared every watch. Man is an air and sun animal and taking 
a little capsule of gas under the sea is a denial of his environ- 
ment. The U-men faced triple adversaries—the Enemy, Na- 
ture, and the Machine. For if they tilted a little too far, acid 
from the battery married salt water to loose deadly. chlorine. 
They could never be certain of breathing. The English dis- 
covered one boat with the crew all dead: the watch had left 
the oxygen turned on too much. Excess of the life-giver brought 
death too. This book is a theme for profound meditation. 


HE Explorers offer an anthology of adventure from the 
Poles to the Equator for science and exploration. These 
are modest quiet tales without ballyhoo, by such leaders as 
Chapman Andrews, “Bob” Bartlett, Lindbergh, Dillon Wal- 
lace, Sir Hurbert Wilkins, literature of escape in both senses. 


They sought knowledge, not risks, and second Stefansson’s 
“maxim: “Adventures are a mark of incompetence.” He dis- 


' 
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putes a lot of our folk-lore and shows how the mind can defeat 
blizzards in the Arctic by recalling worse ones in North Da- 
kota or naming the Barren Ground, a “prairie.” These tales 
are windows opening on man’s spirit. 

Progress, says Rostron, has brought speed and comfort, and 
stolen some of the glory and intimacy with Nature. In sail 
the boys once caught flying-fish with candles at port-holes; 
now you could make a “round-the-world cruise” and never 
meet a fish in person... yet fish are the life of the sea. Swift 
communication today denies that sense of aloneness that must 
once have meant a kind of release from society. If the Vikings or 
Columbus or Livingston wanted “to get away from it all,” 
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they succeeded. For a time they were mankind as if they had 
Just arrived on this planet; they survived by their own sole 
strength, and if they died it was a private matter between man 
and God. Now the thin vibrancy of ether links the far- 
wanderer to the world: ice and sea are defeated through the 
air, by plane and radio. Gould had a 300-pound radio in his 
5500 total and “raised” headquarters almost at will for orders, 
weather data, and courage. Hashagen on the sea bottom heard 
from his Admiralty; the SOS from the Titanic was caught by 
Rostron’s wireless man as he unlaced his shoes to go to bed 
with his ear-phones on; once when a man was bitten by a 
snake in mid-ocean the treatment was OK’d by the Bronx 
Zoo in seven minutes! 

We are members one of another. Even the travelers testify 
to that. Together we have won an armistice with Nature. 
It is time we conquered man. The real adversary is not fog, 
ice, jungle or sea, it is the face you see daily in the mirror. 

Leon WHIPPLE 


A French Poet Looks at the World 


REGARDS SUR LE MONDE ACTUEL, by Paul Valéry. Published by 
Stock, Paris, 1931.. 214 pp. Price 15 francs. 


F ever there lived a man who seemed to hold himself aloof 

from the affairs of the world, that man is undoubtedly 
Paul Valéry, whose new book is setting French thinking astir. 
His lofty plane of thought had, until recent times, found its ex- 
pression in exclusive and costly editions. Trained in an at- 
mosphere of broad intellectualism and conforming himself to the 
discipline of the highest standard of mathematical and sci- 
entific education that France can offer, that of the Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure, devoting his attention later to a form of 
literature which embodies the language of the symbolist com- 
bined with that peculiar to Einstein, he adopted Leonardo da 
Vinci’s motto: Stubborn rigour. His two books of verse were 
a model of poetry in its purest form, the very quintessence 
of harmony, more evocative than explanatory. His novel, if 
La Soirée avec Monsieur Teste can be regarded as such, con- 
stituted an abstract study of intellectual life. He is, above all, 
a relentless critic, a critic who demands that thought in all its 
aspects shall have the absolute purity of mathematics and the 
unquestioned soundness of empirical data. 

Thus when he encounters philosophy in his path, he re- 
stricts it to “five or six problems which are apparently definite 
but which are basically undetermined and refutable at will, 
problems which can always be reduced to a conflict of language 
and whose solution depends upon the manner in which they are 
stated.” This inexorable attitude led Valéry to commit two of 
the most extraordinary acts ever recorded in the three-cen- 
turies-old annals of the Académie Francaise. In his address of 
initiation he omitted to mention the name of his illustrious 
predecessor, Anatole France, although tradition called for a 
lengthy panegyric; later, when welcoming Marshal Pétain on 
his election to that august assembly, his speech proclaimed not 
only his abhorrence but his scorn for war. 

He is now turning his analytical mind to a survey of the 
political situation of the world and, in his desire that his voice 
shall be heard amid the turmoil of universal distress, he has 
produced in this moderately priced manual, a collection of 
aphorisms, all of which are severely worded but expressed in 
a language comprehensible to the average reader. 

His first victim is history, which he says is a “horrible mix- 
ture” of literature and philosophy, a succession of facts dis- 
guised under the cloak of personal theories, shorn of the ac- 
curacy and depth of a science. Such a state of affairs not only 
shocks the mind, it influences the trend of events. “History 
engenders history.” We think of the future in terms of the 
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past. The National Convention would not have decreed the 
death of Louis XVI, Bonaparte would not have proclaimed 
himself emperor and Bismarck would not have turned his eyes 
away from Africa if, in each of these cases, action had not been 
dominated by reminiscences of history. Instead of creating 
they imitated. ‘“Napoleon’s power began to decline the moment 
he ceased to act surprisingly.” 

“History seems entirely to disregard the magnitude of the 
phenomena it represents.” It speaks of a nation of a hundred 
million souls as it would speak of the people of Athens massed 
on the Agora. It makes no mention of the “Great phenomena 
rendered imperceptible by the slowness with which they ap- 
peared;” for example, “the discovery of electricity and its ap- 
plication in the conquest of the universe.” 

Politics are treated no less severely by Valéry: 


Politics in every sphere are based on the indifference of the 
majority of those concerned, without which no politics would be 
possible. 

Politics primarily constituted the art which prevented people 
from minding their own business. This art was later supplemented 
by that of compelling people to take a decision on matters beyond 
their understanding. 

The result of political strife is to confuse and distort in the 
minds of the people all appreciation of the order of importance 
and the order of urgency of questions. What they promised in 
order to exist, parties retract in order to subsist. No party is 
worth more than another once it is in power. Neither is-a party 
worth more than another out of power... . Everything that goes 
to make up practical politics is necessarily superficial. 


HAT remains then amid these ruins of history and poli- 

tics? Like Descartes, and guided by an impulse which 
calls to mind the “dissertation on method,” Valéry thrust aside 
all books and turned to meditating upon the Faces of the World. 
A glance at an atlas showed him the essential “facts of present- 
day history: Increased clarity and precision of knowledge; in- 
creased power of mankind. These are essential changes, since 
they tend to alter man himself.” 


The time of a finite world has begun. 

Events are no longer isolated or localized. The consequence of 
consequences which were formerly imperceptible, or negligible, 
are now felt almost instantaneously, regardless of distance, with 
the result that the expectations of the calculator are always swiftly 
deceived. Long-thought-out plans, the deep schemes of a Machi- 
avelli or a Richelieu would today be reduced to the consistency and 
value of a “tip for the stock exchange.” 


This limited world is constantly augmenting its equipment 
by means within the reach of all, since science is essentially 
communicable. Thus, 


The artificial inequality of power on which European predomi- 
nation was based tends to disappear. 

While the efforts of the wisest heads in Europe constituted an 
enormous capital in the form of utilizable knowledge, the naive 
tradition of the political history of covetousness and ulterior design 
pursued its course and this spirit of Little Europeans betrayed, 
as it were, the methods and the instruments of power, into the 
very hands of those it was hoped to dominate. The struggle for 
concessions or for loans, for the introduction of machinery or 
skilled workers, for the building of schools or arsenals—a struggle 
that is naught but the transportation of Western strife to more 
distant lands—must inevitably result in Europe being relegated to 
the rank of secondary importance which it should occupy in virtue 
of its size and from which it has been promoted by the work and 
interchanges that went on within its boundaries, Europe will not 
have had the politics of its thought. 

No event will come to pass without the whole world being in- 
volved. And it will be impossible to foresee or circumscribe the 
almost immediate consequences of the issue. 

All the genius of past governments is exhausted, rendered 
powerless and futile by the extension and development of the 
inter-dependency of political manifestations, for there is no genius, 
no force of character and intellect, no tradition—not even British 
tradition—which can henceforth flatter itself that it is capable of 
countering or of modifying as it pleases the situation and re- 
actions of a human world that no longer adapts itself to the old 
system of historical geometry and political mechanics. 

Since resultant effects have become so rapidly incalculable on 
account of the causes, and even antagonistic to their causes, it 
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may perhaps seem puerile, dangerous and foolish henceforth to 
seek out the event, to attempt to provoke its occurrence or to 
prevent it; the political mind will perhaps cease to think in terms 
of events, a habit due essentially to history and prolonged by it. 
This does not imply that there will be no more colossal events 
and moments from the point of view of their duration; happenings 
of an overwhelming nature are still to come! But those whose 
function it is to await them, to prepare them or to avert them, 
will as time goes on necessarily learn to be distrustful of the 
consequences. It will no longer be sufficient to mobilize will and 
power in order to embark upon a venture. Nothing in the last 
war was destroyed more than the pretention to foresee. 

And yet some people place their hope in a resumption of that 
carnage. 

Some think that there were not enough disappointments, not 
enough misery and distress, not enough havoc and tears, not 
enough mutilated and blinded, not enough widows and orphans. 
It would seem that the difficulties encountered in peace time. were 
far worse than the atrocity of war, awe-inspiring pictures of which 
are nevertheless banned. 

What a strange age this is! ... or rather what strange minds 
are those that produce such thoughts! ... In possession of all 
their mental faculties, with a perfectly lucid brain, with the most 
terrible of memories still fresh in their minds, surrounded by 
countless graves, scarcely emerged from that great trial, and aware 
of the fervent attempts being made in laboratories to penetrate 
the mysteries of tuberculosis and cancer, men can still give thought 
to the possibility of playing “‘a game of death.” 

It is just one hundred years ago since Balzac wrote the fol- 
lowing words: “Without so much as troubling to cleanse her feet 
from the blood in which she stands ankle deep, Europe has for- 
ever been starting a fresh war.” 

Would it not seem that humanity, notwithstanding its lucidity 
and logical reasoning, incapable of sacrificing its impulsions to 
its wisdom and its hatred to its sorrows, is behaving like a swarm 
of ridiculous and miserable insects irresistibly drawn into the 
flame of a candle? 


Will the world, and especially Europe, hearken unto these 
hard truths? They are conducive to meditation and reflection 
but they are not intended to dishearten: ‘“The mast pessimistic 
judgment that can be passed on man and things, on life and all 
it stands for, is in marvelous agreement with the action and 


the optimism it demands.” RS; 
Paris 

Letters for Two 
ELLEN TERRY AND BERNARD SHAW, A Correspondence. Edited by 


Christopher St. John. G. 

of Survey Graphic. 
AB years of letters and not a dull one among them! 

The letters of a man whose tremendous egotism is redeemed 
by his brilliance, his humor, and by the occasional gleam of 
laughter at himself which lights up some otherwise rather 
pompous moments; and the letters of a woman so wise, so witty 
and so unself-conscious that if she had done nothing more than 
create her share of this book she would have left a charming 
heritage. 

In consenting to the publication of this correspondence, 
George Bernard Shaw has not only revealed to us an Ellen 
Terry whom we could not possibly have known or loved so 
well in any of her other roles; he has shown us himself as 
Ellen Terry saw him, stripped of his poses, prejudices and 
vanities. For she looked straight through these at the loyal 
comrade, tender friend and incorrigible boy that, till the end 
of her life, she believed him to be. 

Aside from these two portraits, the book has significance as 
an intimate personal record of a long and important struggle. 
On one side were the established theatrical traditions, with 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry at their head. On the other, 
the revolutionists, led by Shaw, who “dismissed the entire 
London drama, from Shakespeare to his own contemporaries, 
as too childish to claim any attention,” and fought to apply “to 
the British theater the standards of philosophical seriousness 
and psychologic depth set by Goethe, Ibsen and Wagner.” 

So this book is biography, history, and last but not least ro- 
mance of peculiar loveliness and charm. Thirty years of letters 
between a man and woman who very rarely met, and seldom 
if ever alone. 


P. Putnam’s Sons. 334 pp. Price $5 postpaid 
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“She was always a little shy in speaking to me,” Shaw tells 
us in his preface, “for talking, hampered by material circum- 
stance, is awkward and unsatisfactory after the perfect free- 
dom of writing between people who can write.” Here is a 
relationship which would be spoiled by any name; something 


less than a courtship, more than a friendship, but mingling the 


delicate essences of both. “Let those who may complain that 
it was all on paper, remember that only on paper has humanity 
yet achieved glory, beauty, truth, knowledge, virtue, and abid- 
ing love.” A logical and beautiful thing for Bernard Shaw to 
say. But would Ellen Terry have agreed? 

Council of Social Agencies, Chicago Heien Copy BAKER 


Diagnosis of War 


SCIENTIFIC DISARMAMENT, by Victor LeFebure. Macmillan, Price 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
SOCIETY AT WAR, by Caroline E. Playne. Houghton-Mifflin. Price 


$3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THE HISTORY OF PEACH, by A. C. F. Beales. Dial Press. Price $4 
pestpaid of Survey Graphic. 


AJOR LeFEBURE concentrates upon the endeavor to 

prove that effective disarmament is possible without en- 
dangering the security of any nation. The waging of war 
en the modern scale requires vast quantities of munitions and 
enormous supplies of heavy arms. The author differentiates 
between weapons which are effective in repelling armed at- 
tack and weapons which are essential to successful invasion 
ef foreign soil, and contends that the latter can be limited or 
abolished. 

The fear of sudden attack is the nightmare which causes 
nations to bankrupt their treasuries in a mad race of arma- 
ments. When a serious crime arises, the methods of concilia- 
tion, arbitration, judicial decision, and conference may prove 
successful in maintaining peace provided sufficient time is avail- 
able. The scientific problem involved is to secure the kind of 
disarmament which will make it impossible for a nation to 
attack quickly on a great scale. By an exhaustive examination 
ef the evidence furnished by the World War, Major LeFebure 
has shown that it is impossible for even the most advanced 
industrial nations speedily to manufacture the munitions and 
heavy artillery required for attack. From six months to two 
years elapsed before any belligerent was able to provide, after 
hostilities began, adequate supplies for its armies. This period 
of delay is called “the conversion lag.” The author believes it 
is possible scientifically to determine the nature and quantity 
of weapons required for successful attack and to measure accu- 
rately the time needed for their manufacture. He maintains 
that the limitation or abolition of such weapons is the key to 
disarmament and security. ; 


ISS PLAYNE’S volume is the third in her series on the 

psychology of war. By an exhaustive display of evidence, 
she reveals the mind of England during 1914, 1915 and 1916, 
Illuminating chapters are devoted to a consideration of what 
the War did to the mentality of women, clergymen, statesmen, 
business men and citizens in general. All classes went insane 
with fear and hatred. Reason fled and was replaced by primi- 
tive passions. Even H. G. Wells raved: “TI find myself enthu- 
siastic for this war against Prussian militarism.” By the early 
spring of 1915 two thirds of the undergraduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge had volunteered and were under arms. Croydon 
eventually sent twenty-five thousand men to the War, of whom 
twenty-five hundred were killed and ten thousand were 
wounded. Talk against the War was considered high treason 
and public opinion was ruthless against conscientious objectors. 
One thousand curates of military age petitioned the Bishop of 
London for permission to serve as armed combatants. General 
Bramwell Booth, of the Salvation Army, expressed the belief 
“that this war is near akin to the essential spirit of Christianity 
itself.” The Rev. F. B. Myers declared: “This is a holy war 
in which we fight with Heavenly Allies beside us.” The Bishop 
of London proclaimed his conviction that “in this nation going 
to the help of poor Belgium they saw the most Christlike act 
for thousands of years.” 
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To plead for an early peace was considered unpatriotic. 
England was delirious for a “knockout blow.” Edward Fuller 
was fined £100 for asking a printer to submit an estimate for a 
poster containing the words: “War will become impossible ‘f 
all men were to have the view that war is wrong.” 

This volume is recommended especially to those persons who 
say that it is unwise to make up one’s mind now not to support 
any future war and that one should wait until the evidence is 
all in when an intelligent decision is possible. 


M® BEALES has written an interesting and instructive 
history of the peace movement, although he does not 
treat the American scene with the exhaustiveness with which 
Devere Allen has covered it. Present-day programs for peace 
will be more intelligently planned if the record of previous 
efforts is kept constantly in mind. To an understanding of the 
past Mr. Beales has made a substantial contribution. 

These three volumes all come from England. The evidence 
is cumulative that in no country is there a more intelligent 
and vigorous peace movement than in the British Isles. The 
United States is far from the head of the procession. 

Kirgy Pacs 


Wild Gold 


AMERICA WEIGHS HER GOLD, by James Harvey Rogers. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 245 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HIS timely book, written by an able economist for the in- 

telligent section of the lay public, is an excellent analysis 
of the part played by the misbehavior of the gold.standard in 
the last few years in preparing the way for the present de- 
pression and in intensifying and prolonging it. Professor 
Rogers apparently does not believe that the depression just 
happened, and that it is impossible to assign responsibility for 
its extent and duration. On the contrary, he attributes a large 
measure of responsibility to the United States—to President 
Hoover, to Congress, to the Federal Reserve System and to the 
American people at large, with the suggestion, however, that 
he could be equally unpleasant about France’s share for this 
mess if only he cared to try. 

Most competent economists would, I believe, agree with Pro- 
fessor Rogers. But more importantly they would also sub- 
scribe to the general lines of his specific analysis of the way 
in which the American tariff debauch, Federal Reserve policy, 
the undisciplined and erratic behavior of American bankers and 
investors with respect to foreign investments, and other regret- 
table phases of the recent history of American civilization, have 
operated. There is little evidence, moreover, that any of the 
sinners have learned the error of their ways and are seriously 
repentant. 

Professor Rogers makes no attempt to forecast the future 
but his general tenor does not induce optimism. On one im- 
portant point, however, he gives unwarranted support to the 
apostles of rugged inertia. Having pointed out that the Amer- 
ican banking system has been, with France, largely responsible 
for the deflation of prices through its accumulation of idle gold, 
he argues that there is a “bottom” to prices, which will be 
reached when the Federal Reserve Banks, having reduced to 
zero their earning assets (in return for which they obtain the 
gold which they sterilize) will no longer have the power to 
absorb more gold. This belief in natural or physical “bottoms” 
is the last source of hope for the patient waiters and they should 
be given no unnecessary encouragement. Private individuals 
who hoard cash or who keep deposits in banks without draw- 
ing on them for purchases can do some deflating on their own 
account without recourse to Federal Reserve assistance. And 
adverse foreign balances can contribute further to this process 
if they lead, as they may well do, to a decline in the volume of 
American bank deposits. ‘There are no bottoms below which 
it is impossible for prices or employment or national income to 
sink if the moratorium on the deliberate exercise of intelligence 
persists. 

One of the major drawbacks of democracy is that every citi- 
zen must perforce be his own economist. In this special emer- 
gency at least the literate minority (Continued on page 389) 
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.-.. You Can't Know 
Soviet Russia 


from Books 


Like all living things Soviet Russia 
must be observed to be understood. 


Traveling with the Open Road, you see at first hand the 
workings of Soviet methods and institutions and you 


find out how they affect human lives. 


With five years of experience in arranging Soviet travel 
and established American representation in Russia,. the 
Open Road is equipped to serve the best interests of 
Americans traveling independently or as members of 
specially constituted Open Road groups. . . . 


For 1932 the Open Road offers standard services at re- 
duced rates. In writing for itineraries and rates, indicate 
what phase of Russian life interests you most and whether 


you prefer to travel with a group or independently. 


Salmoniower, 13 West 42nd Street, New York City 
@ Cooperating in U.S. S.R. with INTOURIST 


TOUR 


EARN A TOUR TO EUROPE 


Foremost Student Tours to Europe desires a competent organizer or representa- 
tive in each city or college. Most liberal commissions ever offered. Also cash 
bonus for acting as hostess or courier for party. Ability to fill these positions 
desired but not essential. 23,000 Satisfied Clients. 250 Conducted Tours from 
24 days $235 to 93 days $690. Lowest Cost and Easiest Selling Tours. State 
qualifications fully in first letter. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 254 89%tsTon, st. 


RESORT 


MEDIA FARM 


Do you want a vacation that is different? 
Then come to MEDIA’ FARM where southern hospitality and southern cooking 
make the setting for a delightful rest or a bit of recreation—golf, tennis, 
and peace and quiet when you are in the mood. 
Major Marshall W. MacDonald 
Charles Town, W. Va. 
Telegraph: Western Union 
Rates: $15 per week and up 


Telephone 201-12 


Have you Property to sell @ 
—Cottages to rent @ 


Advertise in the CLASSIFIED SECTION of 
SURVEY GRAPHIC or MIDMONTHLY. 


Rates: 30 cents a line; $4.20 per inch. 
SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y 
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OCIAL workers who can’t get too much of a good thing | 

will have an opportunity next summer to combine profes- 
sional study with European travel, with the international Con- 
ference at Frankfurt to top off the feast. The Open Road, 
aided and abetted by the Committee on the International Con- 
ference of the National Conference of Social Work, has ar- 
ranged seven travel seminars to permit American social workers 
to see European social work in action. Observation and study 
will be seasoned with social features, sightseeing and recreation. 
The seven seminars with their leaders are: 

Social Work in Russia: Leader, Walter W. Pettit, assistant 
director, New York School of Social Work. 

Family Welfare, with special reference to public-relief measures 
and child welfare: Leader, Emil G. Steger, general manager, St. 
Louis Provident Association. 

Mental Hygiene, with reference to facilities for diagnosis and 
treatment from the social point of view: Leader, to be announced. 

Prisons and Correctional Systems: Leader, Frederick A. Moran, 
executive director, division of parole, New York State Department 
of Correction. 

Public Health Activities: Leader, Kenneth D. Widdemer, di- 
rector, East Harlem Health Center, New York. 

Social Insurance, including various insurance schemes for old 
age, health and unemployment: Leader, Howard R. Knight, gen- 
eral secretary, National Conference of Social Work, assisted by 
Mrs. Knight. 

Folk Festivals and Immigrant Backgrounds: Leader, Florence 
Cassidy, National Board, Y.W.C.A., New York. 


In addition to the seven travel seminars, two general interest 
tours are planned, one led by Jane H. Chandler of the Na- 
tional Conference staff, and the other by Mary B. Holsinger, 
executive secretary of the N.Y. State Conference of Social Work. 

Full details of the whole project may be secured from The 
Open Road, 20 West 43 Street, New York. 


Caribbean Conference 


N unofficial gathering for the purpose of effecting a better 
understanding of such questions as the policy of the 
United States as to recognition in Central America, the Nica- 
raguan Canal, the termination of the existing interventions, 
inter-American economic relations, and the building of more 
intimate cultural relations between the two Americas, will 
be held in San Jose, Costa Rica, March 20-27. The cosponsors 
from the United States are Carleton Beals, Raymond Leslie 
Buell, Waldo Frank, John Nevin Sayre, Will R. Shepherd and 
Norman Thomas. Representatives of international and peace 
movements, universities, student, feminist and labor groups, 
journalists and intellectuals will be especially welcome. For 
further information address Prof. Joaquin Garcia Monge, 
Repertorio American, San Jose, Costa Rica. 


Olympic Games at Placid 

HAT more appropriate setting than Lake Placid for 
Xy the third Olympic Winter Games, to be held in the 
United States for the first time February 4-13? Some twenty- 
five nations and four hundred delegates will take part in this 
international contest and a daily attendance of ten thousand is 
anticipated, The competitive games will consist of speed-skating, 
skiing, bob-sledding, hockey, and figure-skating- Special sports 
facilities, including a stadium in the heart of the village, have 
been constructed at a cost of more than $360,000. (III Olympic 

Winter Games Committee, Lake Placid, New York.) 
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(Continued from page 387) should make a serious attempt 
to understand the major aspects of our present situation. 
For this the book is admirably suited, concise, clear, easy and 
at times even entertaining reading. Its preparation was a serv- 
ice deserving reward, and there could be no more appropriate 
reward than that it be widely read. Jacos VINER 
The University of Chicago 


BOOKSHELF 


Books may be obtained at the prices given, postpaid of Survey Graphic 

THE UNKNOWN WAR, by Winston S. Churchill. 396 pp. 
Price $5 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Winston CHURCHILL’s name will probably endure longer 
among men as historian than die-hard politician. In The 
World Crisis he made the story of the War in the West read- 
able and comprehensible; in this careful and informed study 
of the war on the Eastern front—‘incomparably the greatest 
in history’—he shows the same grasp, clarity, vividness, and 
precise graphic style, in untangling the purposes, campaigns, 
and strategy of eight great empires and kingdoms. He did 
not, of course, personally conduct this Eastern war as he did 
that on the Western Front so we miss a good deal of the 
prejudice, intimacy of knowledge, controversy, and human 
drama that made his other volumes so fascinating and indeed 
effective. They got the whole scene into one man’s eyes: then 
you corrected for his bias, and you really had a picture of the 
War. This study gains in objectivity and in the diligent colla- 
tion of sources, and is indeed a primer of the titanic political 
and military issues of which the drama and significance has 
been obscured by our scant knowledge. You get the base-lines 
for orientation. Churchill can paint panoramas. He and 
Lidell-Hart come nearest of contemporary chroniclers to chart- 
ing the War chaos for laymen. But beware of the Winstonian 
sociology. 

TRANSPORTING THE A.E.F. IN WESTERN EUROPE, 1917-1919, by 
William J. Wilgus. Columbia University Press. 612 pp. Price $12.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

SoMETIMES it looked as if the whole American Army in 
France was going to bog down for lack of transportation. The 
military (and the politicians) cannot create a giant system of 
docks, tracks, barges, engines and personnel even when lives 
depend on this. Sometimes water and coal were short. Mr. 
Wilgus, deputy director general of transportation, A. E. F., 
presents in great detail, with maps and charts, the problems 
and the solutions adopted. This technical story does justice to 
@ vast enterprise, little known, and is rich in hidden drama 
and instruction on the demands of modern warfare. 


FREE WHEELING, by Ogden Nash. Illustrated by O. Soglow. Simon & 
Schuster. 100 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Nash’s 

English hashes 

And purple pashes 

Are good for times of depression 

Being full of an absence of repression and a presence of 
expression. 

Though cat ire 

Satire 

Marks such verbal rabies as being no compulsory spinache for 
babies, 

Not just any 

Destany 

Suits such a jest zany 

But burlesques of his curley-cues 

And quoting of what he is wroting. 


Scribner. 


THE CASE FOR FEDERAL RELIEF 


(Continued from page 349) 


for the unemployed, I am speaking as a man directly affected. 
I pay an income tax in the high brackets myself. In time, 
a goodly share of my estate will go to the government. 

I believe in levying taxes according to ability to pay. Our 
government recognizes that principle in its dealings with for- 
eign nations. Why should it not do so at home? The burden 
of an income tax or an inheritance (Continued on page 390) 


NEW 
SOCIAL 
HORIZONS 


IN THE 
SOVIET 
UNION 


Come and see for yourself 
the factory 
clubs, 


the socialized hospitals, the mar- 


the new schools, 


nurseries, the workers’ 
riage and divorce bureaus, the 
communal apartment buildings. 
You decide where you want to 
go, Intourist, the State Travel 
Bureau, takes care of the de- 
tails: visas, hotels, meals, guides, 
all transportation. The expense 
is no greater than foreign travel 
elsewhere—twenty dollars a day 
for the best accommodations, 
moderate comfort for ten. Join 
The 


varied scenic beauties of this 


a group or go it alone. 


vast land—one sixth of all the 
world—offer you travel experi- 
ences no less vivid than the new 
social vistas. See Moscow, Len- 
ingrad, the mighty Volga River, 
sunny Crimea, the towering 
majesty of the snow-capped 
Caucasus, golden Turkestan. Be- 
fore you make your 1932 travel 
plans, write for General Book- 
let E—thirty-six pages of pic- 
tures, maps and travel informa- 


tion. 


Intourist inc. 


U. S. representative of the State 
Travel Bureau of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 


261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
30 W. Washington 354 So. Spring St. 
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THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


—a bi-monthly 


Developments in sociology are so rapid that 
only in a periodical can the reader keep 
abreast of the latest researches. In the 
American Journal of Sociology social ex- 
periments and theories are discussed by 
sociologists who are authorities in their 


fields. 


The editors are Ellsworth Faris, Robert E. 
Park, William F. Ogburn, Ernest W. Bur- 
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(Continued from page 389) tax can not be shifted. It 
lies where it falls. The burden of a heavily graduated tax 
falls on the man who is best able to bear it—who will feel 
the loss the least. I am strong for it. I am strong for its 
use to help defeat that shameful situation by which milliens 
suffer from want in the richest country in the world. 


You may ask how federal-relief funds can be used. In two — 


ways. First by supplementing the efforts of the states, cities 
and other municipal organizations for feeding and otherwise 
helping people who cannot get work. Second, to give work. 
There is scarcely any limit to the number of men who could 
be employed by the federal government in great public works 
of many kinds in every part of the country. Flood control on 
the Mississippi and other rivers, the development of inland 
waterways, reforestation and fire prevention, the use of rivers 
for water supply, irrigation and power, the checking of erosion, 
the construction of airports and the lighting of airways, the 
drainage of swamp land, the building of highways—all these 
and many others can be undertaken and will pay for them- 
selves over and over again in the recreated efficiency of na- 


tional life. More than twenty-four hundred years before the | 


Christian era the rulers of Egypt were faced with the question 
of employing idle labor. It was answered by the most wide- 
spread and effective public-construction program the world up 
to that time had known. The Nile was harnessed. Irrigation 
lakes and canals, public buildings and monuments, entire cities, 
were built on a nationwide scale. Are we lacking in the vision 
and the courage that set a nation at work forty-three cen- 
turies ago? 


The picture is now complete. Local relief means making the — 
poor man pay. Local relief serves to weaken further our na- — 


tional consuming power and block any hope of permanent re- 
covery. Local relief is part of a vicious policy to shield con- 
centrated wealth—a policy which brought on the depression 
and has kept it with us for two long years. Local relief means 
release for the rich, not relief for the poor. 

Federal relief is demanded by every principle of justice, of 
humanity and of sound economics. Federal relief can he raised 
from the wealthy so that the purchasing power of the millions 
of average citizens will not suffer. Federal relief can be spent 
in such a way that unemployment and distress will be defeated 
and the entire nation started well along the path to a per- 
manent and balanced prosperity. 

Best of all, it should be remembered that plans for a very 


considerable part of these developments are already in existence, © 


and that work upon many of them could be undertaken with 
comparatively little delay. 


This is no local crisis, no state crisis. It is nation-wide. I 


can not believe that a national government will stand by while 
its citizens freeze and starve, without lifting a hand to help. 
I do not see how it can refuse to grant that rel’ef which it is 
in honor, in duty and in its own interest bound to supply. 


POTIONS AND PILLS 
(Continued from page 373) 


which fall most unevenly. In these some lucky few will have 
no part; some will draw an amount they can meet; but a few 
—and these are the ones who cry out—find themselves con- 


fronted with bills for medical care which they could not fore- 


see, forestall or control. Aside from the capacity of hospital 
and doctor bills to leap suddenly and heavily on the pocketbook, 
they also are likely to come with other troubles in their train: 
loss of earning power, the costs of convalescence, a household 
anxious and upset. On the other hand the stop at the drugstore 
is typically only an errand in an otherwise fairly natural day. 

From the amount we spend for medicine it seems fair to 
assume that as a people we both can and will pay out money 
for what we believe to serve health in small, definite, self-con- 
trolled amounts, even if often useless, In a report on medical 
service in the state of Vermont, the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care declares “if the public could be educated to 
spend its money more intelligently, some of its medical prob- 
lems would be solved.” But given what we can pay or at least 
are paying, what could we do (Continued on page 392) 
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SANE SEX LIFE and 
SANE SEX LIVING 


By H.W.LONG yx. 


f the U. S. Medical Reserve Corps 
With a Special Introduction by Dr. W. F. Roble 
Author of “The Art of Love’’ 


Sex in Marriage 
Described, Explained 


GUIDED as never before! 


ERE is detailed information which no 

author, no publisher, no book has ever 
before been permitted to give to the English- 
speaking public. “Sane Sex Life and Sane Sex 
Living” is without question the frankest ex- 
planation of the requirements and adjustments 
of married life ever offered in America. 

If we were not convinced that men and 
women today view the problems of sex with 
respect and intelligence, we would not dare 
publish this book. No other volume—not even 
those forbidden by the censor in previous years 
-——has attempted to discuss this tremendously 
vital subject with as much specific information 
and instruction. 


Complete in Every 
Detail — Written so 
clearly that anyone 
can understand 
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| carelessness once for all. In short, this cour- 
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\that all sane married people should know, and 
_helps put these principles into practice for the 
| greater happiness and health of marriage. 


For the first time you are now permitted to 
/read the truly intimate details of sex life—in a 
‘book that is wise, practical and entirely truth- 
}ful. Do not confuse this with any other book 
on this subject ever advertised for general 
distribution. 


Dr. W. F. Robie, celebrated author of ‘‘The 


and Sane Sex Living’? is not the most sweeping 
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To Spank or 
Not to Spank? 


and all other problems 

of child training have 

been studied and suc- 

cessful solutions clearly 
recorded in many books. But which 
books, do you ask? 

In the little, inexpensive book CHILD 
TRAINING AND PARENT EDUCA- 
TION the contents of more than 200 
authoritative books on child guidance 
have been analyzed. It tells you what 
book to buy or ask for at your library 
to answer almost any question pertain- 
ing to children that may arise. 

Every parent should have 
a copy handy of 


Child Training and 


Parent Education 
By Luciié REINER STEBBING 
Postpaid for 75c 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue 
New York City 


ear SWOPE] AN 
Details, Criticisms, Analysis _ <i BSB 


Plan for Stabilizing Business, By Gerard 
Swope, President, General Electric Co. Chapters by 
Gilbert Montague, Chas. F. Abott, J. George Frederick. 
Supplements, “Comparison Chart Eight, Economic 
Stabilization Plans,” “Business Evolution Chart.” 


CHILD TRAINING AND 
PARENT EDUCATION 


65 pages 


222 Pages, $3.50 Postpaid—or at your dealers 


BUSINESS BOURSE, Publishers 
80 W. 40th St. New York City 


Dyker Heights Home for Blind 
Children, Inc. 


The only non-sectarian Home open to blind children from 
infancy, for special care, training and education with the 
advantage of sight-conservation classes and special classes 
for the blind in nearby public schools. 

Musical training a specialty. 

Under management of a registered nurse and dietitian. 

Visitors welcome. 


(Supported by small endowment and voluntary contri- 
butions.) 


For particulars, rates, etc., apply to the Home. 


1255—84th Street, Brooklyn, New York 


GOING ABROAD? 


Follow the Traveler’s Notebook (page 388 this 
issue) for interesting items regarding places, 
people and convention doings. 


(Continued from page 390) “intelligently” with the average 
$2.40 apiece that we squander each year on self-medication? 

It is heartening to speculate on the amount of skilled med- 
ical advice and care that could be bought with the wasted 
$300,000,000, if it could be mobilized for the benefit of those 
who will need care acutely in any one year. No one can predict 
who those will be, least of all the lot of us who gamble our 
$2.40. Shall one stake the year’s wastage on one visit to a 
doctor, not knowing what he will need in the way of future 
visits, or for prescriptions or recommendations of less work and 
no worry and so on? In contrast, the brightly lighted, definite 
little drugstore looks easier, cheaper, sometimes friendlier. 
Among considerations important to the patient who is still at 
work is the fact that usually you don’t have to wait to see 
the druggist. When you gamble, as you must, on the amount 
you will need and will pay in a year for the cost of health, 
self-prescribed medicine represents a little chance, financially 
speaking, compared to the chance you take when you choose 
the doctor. Scientifically, of course, the odds are the other 
way. Yet the patient who is only mildly ill and feels he should 
do something about it is likely to balance the $3 he would pay 
to a doctor to hear perhaps that he didn’t need a headache pill 
but merely a good night’s sleep against the 25 cents he would 
pay for pills at his own initiative. Next morning the headache 
is all right anyway, and maybe it won’t come again. 


HE point is that organized business has made self-medica- 

tion easily and definitely accessible to everyone. There is no 
analogy in the services of doctors and hospitals. The figures of 
the organized health services in the colleges, where people pay 
an annual fee, show that people will consult doctors when some 
of the financial uncertainties of that step are removed. There 
the burden of costs is spread by distribution over the lucky © 
ones who need little care and the unlucky who need a lot. If, © 
as the Committee has suggested in other connections, we could 
organize ourselves to spread the costs of serious illness over 
a period of time or over a group of people, the driblets that 
we waste in self-treatment might go a considerable way to- 
ward paying for assurance for every member of the group that 
he would get scientific advice and care when he needed it. The 
doctor, too, would be spared some of the irritation he now 
feels at seeing money spent for needless drugging which might 
more usefully go for professional service. With an assured 
income he would be under less pressure than he is at present 
to prescribe placebos to make an office visit seem worth the time 
and money. With a chance to see patients who came to him 
before they were acutely ill, he would have a greater oppor- 
tunity to prevent as well as care for illness. If the payment 
of medical service could be made convenient, definite and lim- 
ited by some application of the insurance principle, I should 
guess that a great many people would far préfer to pay the 
doctor than the medicine-maker. 

Undoubtedly all of us are boobs at least part of the time. | 
We would like to believe in magic and probably we will con- 
tinue to want to buy it. To that extent, the unnecessarily high 
cost of medicine represents the purchase of a kind of satis- 
faction that has nothing to do with science, but may, to the 
deluded purchaser, seem worth what it costs: Persistent edu- 
cation may enlighten him. So far it has been the medicine- 
makers and sellers who have appeared more anxious than have 
the organized medical profession to get their kind of education, 
real and spurious, before the public. The Committee’s recom- 
mendations for supplying drugstore patrons with authoritative 
medical information as to home remedies and the names and 
address and scheduled fees of doctors and hospitals shows one 
dignified way in which the doctors can say their word. The 
interest of some medical societies in providing health education 
and information shows others. 

Education, however, goes only a part of the way. Except in 
the crisis of obviously serious illness the most admirable and 
intelligent patient probably will continue to take a chance at 
curing himself if the alternative is fear of incurring a bill he 
cannot pay or taking time from work which he cannot afford. 
Pushed by his worries to do something, he will read more hope 
than the law allows into the labels and the advertisements or 
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the vague claims of healers who promise help by occult means. 
The amount we spend unnecessarily for medicines is a measure 
not only of the efficiency of advertisers and merchandisers and 
of our credulity and passivity but also of the paucity of more 
adequate forms of medical care within the means of self-sup- 
porting, middle-class purchasers of medical services. 


ARE WOMEN LOSING GROUND? 


(Continued from page 354) 


Nor had it been at all a one-sided affair; her sister’s fireside 
had always made her welcome for vacations; the children 
adored her; and the brother-in-law had always been a steady- 
ing and kindly friend. 

Accustomed to give orders and lay out programs for others, 
she now sat at my desk and asked for advice. Her self-confi- 
dence was gone; she had no hope and she did not know what 

to do next. She only wanted to be told. In her case dis- 
couragement had gone on too long... . 


NLY those who have personally experienced unemploy- 

ment can realize the spiritual paralysis which is bound to 
result from a long period of job-hunting. Doors repeatedly 
shut in your face day after day; a discouraging negative heard 
over and over again; the insidious conviction that you are not 
needed or wanted, gradually replacing your belief that you have 
a real place in the world. 

Women in public employment and in social, educational and 
philanthropic organizations have found themselves sheltered in 
the midst of the storm. Women in the luxury trades, which 
seemed to open out so happily, have been expensive sufferers, 
along with the men in those trades—interior decorating, for in- 
stance: Women in the proverbial occupations of feeding human- 
kind have been more secure. It is the women in industry and 
business who have been hit in a way that staggers their sense, 
mot only of getting back a job but of getting back an oppor- 
funity. 

What is more difficult for a woman who has excelled in the 
arts or business than suddenly to be forced to adapt herself 
to a clerical job requiring exactness, literalness, and monotonous 
detail? ‘The discipline of taking orders may be good prep- 
aration for a role in which one must give orders, but what of 
the reverse sequence? 

Mrs. Church, who was refused the library job because she 
was “too fine a tool,” is one poignant example of the frustration 
| which business women may have to confront even when times 
change. Employers very definitely do not want to hire a woman 
| who is apt to become restless in a subordinate job and endeavor 
to better herself. Time and again it has been my task when 
| recommending a girl for a job to underestimate her talent— 
to emphasize her ability to take orders and to conform, to 
| stress her willingness to adapt herself and be contented with 
|a small wage. Time and again I have had my highly trained 
| applicants returned to me with this objection: “She’s too good 
for the job. I don’t need a woman with so much training. She 
will outgrow the post too soon. A beginner will do just as 
'well. All I want is accuracy, willingness and a nice disposition. 
|Send me someone else, not a college graduate. I want some- 
|body who will take orders!” 

Clerical and stenographic help is still largely female—but the 
| woman stylist, the employment supervisor, the department head, 
the publicity expert, in an appalling number of cases, is being 
| displaced. 
| Did the fireside of two generations ago, with its heavy do- 
|mestic duties and economic dependence, offer security and a 
sphere of influence more satisfying than the wider horizon 
lof our own times? 

But such speculation is idle, as our civilization is now geared 
to expect able-bodied women to be self-supporting. Chivalry 
is no longer our social frame of mind. Women must go on 
working outside the home, even if such banner phrases of the 
‘feminist as “economic freedom” and “equality of opportunity” 
may prove to be hollow sounds (Continued on page 395) 


introducing the Caputtis 
to new household gods 


In the old country, cleanliness was not numbered in the gods of the 
Caputtis. Which explains a lot about the way Mrs. Caputti keeps 
house: now! 

In trying to convert Mrs. Caputti to American hygienic ideals, 
remember that Fels-Naptha Soap can help you. 

For Fels-Naptha makes it easier for Mrs. Caputti to get things 
clean and to keep them clean! And that leaves her more time and 
energy to improve housekeeping. Fels-Naptha does this because it 
brings the extra help of good golden soap and plentiful naptha. Work- 
ing together, these two brisk cleaners quickly loosen dirt without hard 
rubbing—even in cool water. That’s a big added advantage where 
hot water isn’t so plentiful. 

While Mrs. Caputti may not care particularly, you will be inter- 
ested to know that Fels-Naptha is very gentle to the hands. Every 
golden bar contains soothing glycerine. 

Write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar of Fels-Naptha, 


mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike 
to new and to experienced housekeepers— 
already in its eleventh edition. It considers 
in turn the kitchen, pantry, dining room, gen- 
eral cleaning equipment and the laundry, and 
gives the price of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


BOOoKPLATES § 120——— 


With your own name, or any other, beautifully printed on a 
genuine “Guzzardi” EX-LIBRIS. Only $1.00 per 100 packed in 
a neat gift box. Ideal for personal use and Xmas gifts. A 
variety of designs including one for children. Write immediately 
for free samples to Department 242. 


Gilbert Import Co. 174 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 
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WORLD UNITY 


The magazine which records progress toward world community and a 
humanized civilization. Sample copy, free. Important reprints: Reading 


List of Current Books on Internationalism, 5c; Building Up the 
International Mind, by H. A. Overstreet, 5c; Education for Human 
Brotherhood, by Rufus M. Jones, Sc. Free booklet on request. 


WORLD UNITY, 4 East 12th Street, New York City. 


A Than We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
SPEAKERS © debates. Expert scholarly service, AuTHoR’s RESEARCH 
e Bureau. 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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~ BDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SOE Les AND COLLEGES 


Che Anibersity of Chicago 


Che Graduate School of Social 
Serbice Administration 


Winter Quarter begins January 4 
Spring Quarter begins March 28 


Summer Quarter 1932 
First Term June 20 - July 22 
Second Term July 25 - August 26 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted as 
candidates for the Ph.B. degree 


Announcements on request 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Professional Training In 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 
Address 


THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


NURSERY SCHOOL 


Loyola University 


School of Sociology 
Chicago 


Professional courses for education and train- 
ing for social work are offered, which, for 
graduate students, lead to the Master’s degree. 


Undergraduate students with two years of 
college work who otherwise qualify, may 
enter the course as candidates for the Bache- 
lor’s degree. 


WINTER QUARTER OPENS JANUARY 4, 
1932 


Bulletins and further information on request 


28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 


“THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


Two-year program of graduate training for principal 
fields of Social Work. 


One-year program in Public Health Nursing for 
Graduate Nurses. 


311 So. Juniper Street Philadelphia 


NURSERY THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


Boys and Girls 
Che In this modern school children create for themselves 
W: Id a varied and colorful world and develop knowledge and 


initiative through their own eager interests. 
Write for Booklet 


34 West 68th Street New York 


HOME-STUDY 


HILDREN from walking age to five years will be given careful 
training and constructive play at OUR NURSERY SCHOOL, 
338 East 19th Street. Sunny yard for outdoor play. Full noon day 


meal, nap, careful attention to individual needs, trained teachers. 
$50 a month. For further information write or phone Gramercy 5-1016. 
Hours 9 to 5 except Saturday and Sunday. 


UNIVE RSITY’ CHICAGO 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Continue your high-school, college or personal pro 

of education. Teachers, Religious and Social Workers. 
en and Women in many vocations are using the 450 

courses in 45 different subjects to obtain guidance by 

experts for cultural and for practical purposes. The 

courses yield credit. Ask for free booklet. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mid 645 ELLIS HALL 
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CHICAGO, ILL, 


| Continued from page 393) echoing from a vanishing era. 

hese phrases were descriptive of better times when we felt 
|fjhat we were well along the Utopian path where opportunities 
or women would be limited only by their capacities. 


ENGLAND AFTER THE DELUGE 


(Continued from page 376) 


ears there has been a net decline of 117,000, in the num- 

wer of insured men in the coal-mining industry, and that figure 

may be taken as significant of much that is happening in other 
nrades familiarly classed as “the old heavies.” ~*~ 


| A Danger of Reversal? ..: 


| HE National Government, one may remark, cannot be 
national in any real sense, for the huge body of members 

«£ Parliament upon which it depends contains no fewer than 
.70 Tories and Conservatives in a House of 615. The larger 
ortion of these undoubtedly allowed their active supporters in 
@he campaign to talk vaguely and with emphasis about the abuses 
»f the dole and the extravagance of the social services in gen- 
»ral; and the danger undoubtedly is that there will be a deter- 
mined drive towards restriction of scope and curtailment of 
-xpenditure upon departments which, during the past twenty 
ears, have come to be looked upon by all classes as necessary 
nd desirable adjuncts of a civilized society. The Die-Hards, 
f course, have never been won over even to a small extent. 
Whey think of the social services as economically ruinous and 
morally vicious. Even Lord Snowden, in a broadcast address 
which was part of the Government’s heavy artillery in the 
lection, quoted statistics of these services, for the purpose 
»f showing the striking contrast between the present figures 

d those of a half generation ago, as though they must be 
aken as convincing proof that the country is on the road to 
win. 

The Government will find itself pressed by the most reaction- 
ty section of its supporters to adopt measures intended to make 
sarge inroads upon the services; and yet nothing is more certain 
-unless we are actually being forced down on to a lower 
absistence level—that no British Government relying upon a 
pular vote can make any great change in the system of which 
these services are an integral part. The new Ministry of 
4ealth, we know, will administer the amended Insurance Law 
m somewhat rigorous fashion. But it has to be remembered 


Smith College School 


for 
Social Work 


; Courses in 

SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY, MEDICINE, 
SOCIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
GOVERNMENT, CASE WORK 


Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Students enrolled for the full course 

are assigned to a social agency for 

a period of nine months’ supervised 
intensive field work. 


A summer course of eight weeks is 
open to experienced social workers. 


Address 


THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8, Northampton, Mass. 


American Jewish 
Communities 


offer unexcelled opportunities for creative, 
stimulating effort in: 1. Family and Individual 
Case Work; 2. Child Care; 3. Educational and 
Recreational Work; 4. Health Work; 5. Com- 


Nhat even the Economy Commission came to the conclusion 
that the removal of the recognized anomalies could not result 
im a saving of more than 5 per cent. 


| The ‘root of the difficulty does not lie in irregularities and 
cidental wastefulness. It lies in the protracted depression 
f an industrial and commercial country which has accepted 
$ a national obligation the burden of maintaining the workless 
ictims of the existing system. The gravity of the problem 
which has been passed on from one administration to another 
from Mr. MacDonald as Labor prime minister to Mr. Mac- 
onald as head of a strangely discordant “National” team— 
may be realized in some measure with the aid of a single ex- 
imple. A short time ago the gap between the annual expendi- 
ture on unemployment benefit and the total amount of the 
¢ontributions to the National Insurance Fund was given as 
90 millions sterling—at the old parity, 450 million dollars. 
d yet we cannot overlook the truth that Britain has until 
icenty borne the vast load of her workless citizens, together 
ith the fine range of her general social services, with a rela- 
itive ease that would have madé ‘every Victorian statesman and 
economist speechless with amaze. And, as I finish, I will 
rield to the temptation of quoting one startling figure as an 
lustration of what this surprising old country does, without 
its people knowing the facts or troubling to find out what they 
re. We have just been officially informed that the total 
mount paid iby the British Government in war pensions in 
ihe thirteen years since the Great Killing ceased is 980 millions 
terling—or say, on the basis of the old exchange, a trifle of 
nly 100 millions or so short of five billion dollars. 
ondon, November 24 


» munity Organization. 


. As Other Professions, Social Work Requires 


Specialized Training. 


College graduates are invited to examine 
the facilities for preparation offered by 


The 


Jewish 


Social Work 


Training 


School 


(a graduate school) 


M. J. Karpr, Director 
71 West 47th Street, New York City 


Scholarships and fellowships ranging from $1,000 to $150 
are available for specially qualified candidates. 


(In answering idvertisements please mention THE SURVEY) 


Aid to Intelligent Buying 


340 West 23rd St., New York City. Stuart 
Chase, Pres.; F. J. Schlink, Tech. Director. 
Organized on a non-commercial basis to pro- 
vide unbiased information and counsel on 
goods bought by the ultimate consumer. In- 
dividual subscriptions at $2 a year include 
the Handbook of Buying and periodic bulle- 
tins. Ten copies of each sent to Welfare 
Agencies at special rate of $5. Circular on 
request. 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 


ELERS AID SOCIETIES—2s West 43rd 
Street, New York. J. Rogers Flannery, Presi- 
dent; Sherrard Ewing, General Director; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Assistant Director. 
Represents co-operative efforts of member 
Societies in extending chain of service points 
and in improving standards of work. Sup- 
ported by: Societies, supplemented by gifts 
from interested individuals. 


Association of Volunteers 


ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
SOCIAL SERVICE—151 Fifth Avenue. 


Volunteer Placement, Education, Publications. 
Mrs. Geer, Pres., Alfreda Page, Sec’y. 


Child Welfare 


BIG BROTHER AND BIG SISTER FED- 


ERATION, INC.—425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and 400 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. A league of eleemosynary organi- 
zations of Catholics, Jews and Protestants in 
United States and Canada rendering personal, 
individual and intensive service to children 
in preventing delinquency. George Mac- 
Donald, President, Rowland C. Sheldon and 
Herbert D. Williams, Ph.D., Executives. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE— Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secre- 
tary, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication. “The 
American Child.” | 


Community Chests 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 
CHESTS AND COUNCILS — 


1815 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


» 


Is your 
organization 


listed in 

the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 

why not? 


CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH, INC.—| AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROLLEAGUE, 


INC.—Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. Pur- 
pose: To teach the need for birth control to 
prevent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 
tive information accessible to all married 
persons. Annual membership, $2.00 to 
$500.00. Birth Control Review (monthly), 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 


CIATION— 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Herbert Hoover, Honorary President; Philip 
Van Ingen, M.D., Secretary; S. J. Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive. Objects: Sound 
promotion of child health, especially in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies, 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC.—Promotes the cause 


of the hard of hearing; assists in forming 
organizations. Pres., Austin A. Hayden, 
M.D., Chicago; Executive Director, Orson 
N. Kelly; Associate Director, Betty C. 
eae 1537—35th St., N.W., Washington, 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIA TION— 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 


social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 


dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.— Dr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, 
general direetor; Clifford W. Beers, secre- 
tary; 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, child guidance, 
mental disease, mental defect, psychiatric 
social work and other related topics. Cata- 
logue of publications sent on request. ‘‘Men- 
tal Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year; “‘Men- 
tal Hygiene Bulletin,” monthly, $1.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Royer, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vance in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 
CIATION— Alice L. Edwards, executive 


secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 

Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions on home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.— 125 East 


New York. Promotes the creation of new 
agencies for the blind and assists established 


46th Street, § 


organizations to expand their activities. Con- 


ducts studies in such fields as education, 
employment and relief of the blind. Sug 
ees by voluntary contributions. M. 

igel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 
tive Director; Charles B. Hayes, Field 
Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—Fer the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work, Catalogue sent upon request. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK—c. M. Bookman, president, 
Cincinnati; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 
82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
Principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Philadelphia, May 
15-21, 1932. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Cooperation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


OPERATION— 703 Standard Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. 
Seeks improvement of interracial attitudes 
and conditions through conference, coopera- 
tion, bos popular education. Correspondence 
invited. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE— For social 
service among Negroes. L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 1133 Broadway. New York. Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains 
Negro social workers. Publishes ‘Oppor- 
tunity”—a “journal of Negro life.” 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS— 105 E. 22d St., New York. 


Composed of 24 national women’s home mis- 
sion boards of the United States and Canada. 
Represents Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. 
President, Mrs. Orrin R. Judd 
Indian Work, Helen M. Brickman, Director 
Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS— Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. This 
organization maintains a staff of secretaries 
for advisory service in relation to the work 
of 1,288 local Y.W.C.A’s in the United 
States with industrial, business, student, 
foreign born, Indian, colored and younger 
girls. It has 85 American secretaries at 
work in 39 centers in 15 countries in the 
Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


SURVEY) 


| Industrial Democracy 


} LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC. 


RACY—Promotes a better understanding 
of problems of democracy in industry through 
its pamphlet, research and lecture services 
and organization of college a city groups. 
Executive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19 Street, New 
York City. 


retary. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION—315 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
Joseph Lee, president; H. S. 
To bring to every boy and girl cad 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy. play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, home 
play, are all means to this end. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 
JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


—Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as 
national, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. National office, 130 E. 22nd St., 
New York City. District office (for social 
work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Braucher, sec- 


THE WHISTLE BLOWS 


(Continued from page 363) 


[Bill walks forward. The others watch, quite tense.] 
Spooky: Wait for me outside. I want to see you. Here’s 
our pay. [Hands him envelope. | 

[Bill mumbles indistinctly and stumbles out the door. ta an 
absolute silence Spooky walks over to the other men and one 
v» one hands each his pay-envelope. In continued silence, he 
pes out the door.| 

Pete: God! [A harsh whisper.] 

Cap: God, nothing. God didn’t have anything to do with it. 
[Slim laughs harshly and the other men glare at him.] 

Cap: Dry up, kid. Will yuh? 

[Pete gets up and walks over to his work-bench. He starts 


eward the door, but stops suddenly as Bill re-enters. Bill is 


inning. | 

Prete: What—what did he want? 

BILL: It was just about an order. 

Cap [incredulously]: An order? 

Britt: Yeah, an order. 

Petre: An order. 

Scrm: An order. Feature that. 

'The tension is broken. The men laugh and tear open their 
uy-envelopes. Slim starts to whistle. Pete slaps Bill on the 
mer. | 
Cap: God, fellows, but we’re lucky. 

‘$urm: Huh? 
Cap: Lucky, boy. Lucky. 
[The whistle blows. 


At least, for another week. 
The machinery in adjoining buildings 


Itz be heard to start up, the noise gradually increasing in 


plume. The four men go to their work-benches and take up 
teir work. Noon hour is over and the afternoon’s work is 
eginning. After a moment the curtain falls.] 


DOWN TO THE POPPIES 
(Continued from page 380) 


carry out the specific terms of the convention adopted by 
e First Opium Conference of 1924-25 in which the eight 


in Eastern Powers participating in that conference agreed 


intly to review the situation “from time to time.... The 
” 


rst meeting shall take place at latest in 1929.” That seemed 
reasonably remote postponement, then. It was then decided 


jhat opium-smoking—that is, the formal toleration of it— 


uld be completely terminated within fifteen years of the 
flivine far-off event” of decision by a commission to be ap- 
pinted by the League of Nations “at the proper time” for 
te purpose, that 
. the poppy-growing countries have insured the effective execu- 
bn of the necessary measures to prevent the exportation of raw 
ium from their territories [meaning smuggling] from constitut- 
a serious obstacle to the reduction of consumption in the 
jjuntries where the use of prepared [smoking] opium is tempo- 
rily authorized ... etc., etc., etc. 
‘No commission with any such decisive power has ever been 
pointed, and the thing was insincere foolishness anyway, 


reluctant response to American insistence. The British gov- 
ernment under date of August 1, 1928 served notice upon 
the Council of the League that the efforts to suppress 
smuggling had “completely failed,” and that the prospect of 
undertaking the gradual and complete suppression of the use 
of prepared opium had “receded indefinitely.” 

In short, even had there been the best intentions in the 
world—which there were not—to accomplish something definite 
and aggressive, there was nothing that the Bangkok confer- 
ence could do, beyond declaring the situation hopeless and 
adopting pious platitudes as to why that which these nations 
neither desire nor intend to do cannot be done. Which is exactly 
what they did. And all that they did. The conference labored 
—if you want to call it that—for two weeks or so, and brought 
forth precisely nothing, save some definitions and recommenda- 
tions to which nobody will pay the slightest attention. 


E have adopted (on paper) admirable principles for 

dealing with the manufactured derivatives to which is 
devoted perhaps one tenth of the total production of opium 
and the coca-leaf, not to mention hemp, source of hasheesh, 
or any of the other means of addiction. We now confront the 
Real Job—that of controlling the main supply. he poppy 
flourishes as never before in history, and as for the coca-leaf... 
I can still hear the pathetic quiver in Mynheer Van Wettum’s 
voice as he almost tearfully pleaded for the “living hedges” 
of Dutch Java, principal source of the devilish cocaine. 

As was written of old to the Christians at Ephesus, in this 
bad business “we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” Back of this problem of the control of narcotics— 
including the narcotic alcohol—lie the most powerful factors 
which actuate, bewilder and bedevil humankind, flowers and 
fruit of Original Sin. Hendrik Willem van Loon, in his 
fascinating story of Rembrandt, R. v. R., puts it in the mouth 
of his imaginary ancestor, the good Dr. Joannis van Loon of 
Amsterdam: 

Everywhere in the world the inhabitants seem to have some 
favorite way of bringing about temporary forgetfulness. In most 
instances interested in their miserable hasheesh only as a means 
of temporary escape from lives none too happy. 

Then there is raw greed, the immense profits obtainable 
from this traffic in human weakness; augmented by the pro- 
hibitions which aggravate the demand and enhance the risk, 
and therefore the financial gains. On top of these is the 
cynical habit of governments to capitalize both of these factors 
as a means of revenue; all the more cynical and conscienceless 
when the people involved are of “subject races,” regarded as 
inferior and therefore fair game for exploitation; entitled to 
little human sympathy but rather objects of supercilious 
contempt. 

We have, let us assume, putting the fairest possible face 
upon the position, and remembering that not a syllable of it 
is in force or likely to be for a long time, adopted tactics by 
which to drive in the outposts and repel the great recon- 
naissance-in-force. All of which is to the good, if only as an 
evidence of progress in international intelligence—not to men- 
tion international good faith. We now confront the enemy’s 
Main Army, which hasn’t moved an inch. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 


ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum 


charge, first insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions ; 


10% on six insertions. 


’ TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AN employer runs this advertisement in the 
interests of a competent Research Librarian 
regretfully released because of unavoidable change 
of program. She is fully equipped for and ex- 
perienced in digging up useful information on 
any subject in print, compiling indexes and bibli- 
ographies, or conducting a business library with 
the most satisfying results, and with a fine spirit 
of cooperation. New York or vicinity preferred. 
Please address replies to 6952 Survey. 


COMPANION-SECRETARY, Personal Assis- 
tant or Companionable Housekeeper. Experienced 
American-Protestant widow, 43, healthy, refined 
cheerful, dependable, unencumbered. Good reader, 
amanuensis, shopper, sewer. Mrs. Fuller, 323 
Back Bay Post Office, Boston, Mass. 


MARRIED: MAN, college graduate, desires 
superintendency children’s home. Experienced as 
principal and teacher so can supervise school if 
connected with institution. Good disciplinarian. 
6957 SuRVEY. 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE with experience. At- 
tractive personality, ability, initiative, excellent 
references, desires change position. Especially 
interested in organization, personnel work, finan- 
cial reports and budgeting. 6955 Survety. 


WOMAN of good education, with broad and 
sympathetic understanding of institution prob- 
lems, desires position in institution caring for 
adults or children. 6956 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED social worker desires new 
field of service. Industrial welfare, Girls’ Club 
work or Child Welfare Work desired. 6960 

URVEY. 


THE MEDICAL BUREAU has available grad- 


uate nurses who have specialized in public health 
and tuberculosis nursing, psychologists and social 
workers. For complete biographies write The 
Medical Bureau (M. Burneice Larson, Director), 
Pittesfield Building, Chicago. 


WORKERS WANTED 


GRADUATE REGISTERED NURSES, die- 
ticians, laboratory technicians for excellent posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for application blank. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 North 
Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


Do You Need 


Institution Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers 

Industrial Welfare Workers 

Recreation Workers 

Boys’ Club Workers 

Girly’ Club Workers 

Social Case Workers 

Office Executives 
An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 
8c a word, minimum charge $1.50 
an insertion. 

THE SURVEY 

112 E. 19 St. New York 


Address Advertising Department, 


THE SURVEY 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


BOARD 


DOMESTIC NURSE and sister would like 
children to board on farm in the Berkshires. 
Plenty of fresh eggs and milk. Home cooking. 
6953 Survey. 


BOARD and ROOM, $10.25 per week, for 
young men interested in social work and boys’ 
clubs. 6958 Survey. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


WANTED: Woman or two women to share 


apartment with social worker now resident. Two 
fireplaces. Concession for quick response. 6959 
Survey. 


WANTED: Lady to share 2-room, well-fur- 
nished apartment. Complete privacy. Rent $47 
plus minor extras, Apt. 9F, 455 West 34th Street. 
Medallion 3-4151. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BELIEVING some men and women are bur- 


dened, anxious, needing help in meeting per- 
plexing personal problems, retired physician 
offers friendly counsel. Nothing medical, no 


fees. 6794 Survey. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


SOCIAL AGENCIES are welcome to use Assem- 
bly Room at 99 Park Avenue for meetings, after- 
noon teas, and special supper parties at very rea- 
sonable rates. Communicate with Mrs. M. de 
Bonneval, Caledonia 5-0900. 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 


than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


Write for the new 


BOOK LIST 


Books displayed at the 
First International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene 


One of the most comprehensive 

lists ever published of books on 

social work and kindred fields. 
Classified in 28 Seetions— 


Listing recent and standard publications at 
regular prices, postpaid 


The Survey Book Department 
112 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


. 
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The Collegiate Service, Inc. | 


Occupational Bureau for College Women 


11 East 44th Street 
New York City. 


Social Work Dept. in charge of .Pauline R. 
Strode, Ph.B. University of Chicago and || 
graduate of Chicago School of Civics and }} 

Philanthropy } 


| GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


18 East 41st STREET, NEW YorK 
Lexington 2-6677 
interested in placing those who 
have a professional attitude towards their 
work. xecutive secretaries, stenographers, | 
case workers, hospital social service workers, | 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 


We are 


ee ee 


ADVERTISING to our 30,000 ph 


thropic, and wealthy New Eanglas 
names will bring good money foi 
your cause. Write Department §, 
PUBLICITY SERVICE BUREAU. 
Social Welfare Finance, 69 Newbury, Boston. 


DEBATE DATA 


DEBATE CLUBS—PUBLIC SPEAKERS — 
Latest data on leading controversial questions, 


Send for Question and Price List for 1981-32 


to 
THE DEBATERS INFORMATION BUREAU 
8 Horton Place Portland, Maine 


PAMPHLETS 


RaTEs: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions 


UNEMPLOYMENT—A Statement of Philadel 
phia Yearly Meetings of Friends, g 
SOME FACTS ABOUT ALCOHOL (10c). 
Address Friends Central Bureau, 1518 
Cherry. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 4 


STATE GOVERNMENT, illustrated monthly 
$2.50 a year. For all who follow legislation. 
American Legislators’ Association, 851 
East 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


League for Industrial Democracy: Unemploy- 
ment and Its Remedies (15c), The Profit Mo- 
tive (10c), Experiment in Industrial Democracy 
(10c), Roads to Freedom (10c). 

112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


VISION AND REVISION, or Depression as a 
cure for morbid, sordid Obsession. No public 
spirited person should be without this Booklet. 
Send ten cents to The Mobilite Lyceum, 
725 Broadway, San Diego, California. 


PERIODICALS 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNNAL OF Nursinc shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your library. 
ee a year. 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 


Menta, Hycriene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; 
published by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 450 Seventh Ave., New York. : 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS. 
Groceries 
Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 
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Your Own Agency 


VOCATIONAL SOCIAL WORK 
COUNSEL AND 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
PLACEMENT NURSING 


Booklet on request 


Bel tool Sunn 


(Agency) 
National Office een Pek 
or social wor 
130 E. 22nd St. 270 Boylston St. 
* New York City 


— Boston, Mass. ; 
020110 OOo Ore [43 VO OO On On OrrOnsee 


Have you Property to 
sell or rent? 


—Cottages to rent—or for sale 
for next season? 


Advertise in the CLASSIFIED 
SECTION of SURVEY GRAPHIC 
or MIDMONTHLY. 


Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch. 


For further information, write te 
Apvertisinc DrrartTMErxt 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
113 East 18th St.. New York, N. Y. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
TYPEWRITING 
PRINTING 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 


Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 


If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 
84th Street at 8th Avenue 
Medallion 1473 


HOOVEN ACTUAL TYPED 
LETTER CO. 


122 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
(No connection with Hooven Letters, Inc.) 
SERVICE 24 HOURS A DAY 
Also complete Process, Multigraph- 
ing, Addressing, Signing and 
Mailing Dept’s. 
TEL. NO. CHELSEA 4237 


MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 


MAILING 


Organizations using mail cam- 
paigns to raise funds, can find 
the answer to their problems in 
our service. 


Quick SERVICE LETTER COMPANY 


ORPORATED 


3-PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~ 9633 
e e es 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 
‘ * 2 @ 
MULTIGRAPHING — MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING = FILLING-IN 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


DOCTORS OF MATRIMONY 
(Continued from page 360) 


‘organization and operation in which the clinic, though deprived 
of the benefit of integral association with another agency, yet is 
not handicapped by such a relationship. Under independent aus- 
pices, with a carefully selected advisory committee made up of 
persons of outstanding professional and scientific reputations, 
such a clinic could function courageously and impartially. 

Of what types of individuals should the professional staff be 
‘composed? The answer depends on the sponsors’ conception of 
\the clinic’s methods. If one agrees that marital maladjustments 
jare not basically different from other maladjustments, then a 
{staff composed of the triad, familiar in mental-hygiene practice, 

of psychiatrist, psychiatric social worker and psychologist be- 
comes a logical answer. In the case of the marriage clinic, how- 
ever, certain special consultants become necessary. Thus one 
would wish also to have routinely available the services of at 
least the following: 

A physician who is a gynecologist, and perhaps another com- 
jpetent along genito-urinary lines. 

A birth-control consultant, who might be one of the physicians 
or a separate person. 

A legal-aid consultant. 

A home economist to advise with regard to family budget, etc. 

A consultant in adult recreation and the utilization of leisure. 

A religious consultant, preferably a liberal theologian able to 
harmonize religious doubts and conflicts when encountered. 

But the most important question of all concerns the type 
lof individual who shall head up the staff of such a clinic. Who 
shall it be? The answer is simple. Anyone can undertake the 
direction of a marriage clinic or family adjustment bureau, 
providing (and here comes the rub) he or she is personally and 
professionally equipped to do the job. Of course opinions vary 
tremendously as to what constitutes adequate equipment for 
such work. Many clergymen feel sincerely that their theolog- 
ical training, plus perhaps a bit of reading in modern psychology, 


| 


| 
| 
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constitutes sufficient preparation. The social hygienst with his 
interest focused on disturbances of the sex life is equally sin- 
cere in believing this sufficient to justify his manipulation of 
marriage conflicts. No less honest is the conviction of the 
Y. M. or Y. W. C. A. advisor that contact with hundreds of 


young people is in itself an adequate foundation for engaging 


_ in the delicate art of marriage-counseling. The general physi- 


cian, especially if he be a gynecologist, likewise is certain that 
the tales of woe and the physiological tragedies unfolded in the 
consulting room equip him to deal with all varieties of marital 
difficulties. Sometimes a psychiatrist, rich in experience with 
the institutional varieties of mental disease, decides that this 
background alone prepares him for the adjusting of extramural 
problems. Nor to the well-meaning layman without technical 
training in any field, whose equipment is limited to a fund of 
“common sense” and a love for mankind, should there be im- 
puted dishonest motives in his contention for directorship of 
a marriage clinic. 

Perhaps a crude sort of job-analysis will throw light on the 
matter. Inherent in the job confronting a clinic that would 
undertake, on a professional basis, to prevent or to relieve 
marital maladjustments is, first of all, an ability to separate 
the wheat from the chaff; in other words, a trained experience 
that will enable the director and his staff not only to evaluate 
correctly and to recognize, truly inconsequential symptoms and 
problems for what they really are, but that also will enable 
them to detect graver problems masquerading cunningly under 
the guise of trivial symptoms. This calls for a special type of 
training and clinical experience. Secondly in the job analysis 
is an equally special ability come by only through similar train- 
ing, to size up a given problem in its totality and again to ap- 
praise in reasonably accurate measure the relative importance 
of the numerous factors that have contributed to its making. 
Only by so doing can one ascertain where to lay special weight 
in the formulation of a program of treatment. Lastly is the 
most difficult requirement of all—a capacity to integrate into a 
common procedure all the various (Continued on page 400) 
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(Continued from page 399) | accessory consultation aids 
_ previously mentioned without losing sight in the process of the 
true nature of the problem as a whole. This last requirement 
calls for a broad practical knowledge of the community’s re- 
sources in the way of medical, social and religious facilities; in 
the expert application of this knowledge it calls also for some- 
thing no amount of reading or theorizing can furnish, namely, 
actual clinical experience gained in dealing in a technical man- 
ner with flesh-and-blood cases. 

So far as is known, there is at the present time but one type 
of professional whose technical training and clinical experience 
routinely equips him for these requirements: the psychiatrist 
who has had a rich background of experience in extramural 
problems of mental hygiene. Daily he meets problems spring- 
ing from the same roots whence problems of marital maladjust- 
ment arise; he is attempting to solve these problems via the 
scientific method; and he is required to be intimately familiar 
with the integrative procedures for bringing to bear on the 
treatment of a case all of the consultative services the com- 
munity offers or the case requires. It is suggested, therefore, 
that the extramurally trained psychiatrist may be the logical 
best choice for director of a marriage clinic or family-adjust- 
ment bureau. 

Lastly, it is recognized that there are, here and there, clergy- 
men, social workers and others who possess the requisite train- 
ing and experience for this job and who are fully as well 
equipped for it as the psychiatrist. There is no practical reason 
in the world why the work should not be entrusted to their 
hands. But so far as the rank and file of clergymen and others 
are concerned, there will be scant disagreement with the state- 
ment that there is little or nothing in their professional train- 
ing, unless they have taken special work, that supplies them 
with the technical ability here described. And while the wish 
to be helpful is to be commended yet in a world of reality the 
hard fact must be faced that the field of marriage clinics is no 

place for the amateur. 


THE LOOPHOLES LEFT AT VERSAILLES 
(Continued from page 378) 


and treaty modification. League members were to be given 
a joint guarantee of protection for their territorial integrity 
and political independence, as against external aggression, only 
because there was coupled with this arrangement a provision 
for the modification of unjust or dangerous treaty clauses. 
Territorial guarantee alone and unrelieved was of course a very 
different matter to territorial guarantee intimately linked with 


provision for territorial revision. And the intention of the 
early architects of the League Covenant to make the provisions 
reciprocal is shown by a glance at the wording of the article 
as it stood on February 1, 1919, approved by the heads of 
both the British and American delegations. By this time 
Colonel House’s original suggestion had been strengthened so 
as to relieve League members of obligations to nations which 
refused to modify a treaty settlement when such modification 
was judged in the general interest. I have italicized this sig- 
nificant provision: 

The High Contracting Parties undertake to respect and pre- 
serve as against external aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all states members of the League. 

If at any time it should appear that any feature of the settle- 
ment made by this Covenant and by the present treaties of peace 
no longer conforms to the requirements of the situation, the League 
shall take the matter under consideration and may recommend to 
the parties any modification which it may think necessary. If such 
recommendation is not accepted by the parties affected, the’ states, 
members of the League, shall cease to be under any obligation in 
respect of the subject matter of such recommendation. 

In considering any such modification the League shall take into 
account changes in the present conditions and aspirations of peo- 
ples or present social and political relations, pursuant to the 
principle, which the High Contracting Parties accept without 
reservation, that governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. 


One of the most momentous, and in the upshot unfortunate, 
decisions taken during the drafting of the League Covenant 


was that whereby the last two paragraphs of the above article 
were omitted, thus sweeping away the qualifications which 
made reasonable the clause of territorial guarantee. Eventually 
the truncated article became the first half of the famous article 
10 of the final Covenant, and plaved the central part in Senate 
rejection of League membership on the part of the United 
States. A milder provision for the reconsideration of treaties 
was later put back in the Covenant, through the instrumentality 
of Lord Robert (now Viscount) Cecil, as what is now article 
19. But thus separated, the two principles lost the balance 
which had existed between them earlier. President Wilson’s 
insistence upon a territorial guarantee clause would have 
aroused much less opposition if the corollary of revision of 
outworn treaties by international action had been maintained. 
The researcher who painfully works through the idle nonsense 
and sounding fury of the Senate debates during the winter of 
1919-20 will find thousands of references to article 10, scarcely 
a mention of article 19, and nowhere any consideration of the 
fact that historically and logically these two articles are com- 
plementary parts of a single whole. 


HE treaty revision clauses were separated from that of 

territorial guarantee because the legal advisors of both the 
American and British delegations felt strongly that incalculable 
confusion would result from making the peace treaties in- 
definite by providing for future territorial adjustments. The 
reincorporation of such a provision in the carefully modified 
form of article 19 of the Covenant was a compromise between 
the purely legalistic attitude and the more statesmanlike view 
that the doctrine of the eternity of treaties, particularly those 
drafted with definitely punitive intent, is almost certain to have 
disastrous consequences. 

Sufficient time has now elapsed to permit judgment on these 
viewpoints to’ be passed with some measure of confidence. 
And after due reflection two considerations would seem to 
stand out beyond contention. In the first place, the confusion 
which has resulted from making the territorial adjustment of 
the Peace Conference clear-cut and unreversable could scarcely 
have been greater if they had been made subject to revision 
after a cooling-off period as fortunately was done in the case 
of the reparation payments. Senator Borah has been roundly 
criticized for telling the French journalists who accompanied 
Premier Laval to this country that “either by peace or by 
force” the treaties of 1919 will have to be revised. But while 
many will affirm that his remark was tactless, few can deny 
that it carries the bluntness of truth. More than thirteen 
years have passed since the close of the War, but the lack of 
any political stability in eastern Europe remains as one of the 
greatest impediments to European and therefore to world eco- 
nomic recovery. 

In the second place, article 10 of the Covenant, with the 
provision for treaty revision removed, is seen today as a broken 
reed to lean upon in spite of its firm language. It takes a very 
squint-eyed view of Japan’s actions in Manchuria to conclude 
that she is at present respecting and preserving the territorial 
integrity of China, as she is pledged to do. And neither France 
nor Poland seem to value Germany’s similar pledge sufficiently 
to encourage them to assume any active leadership for tangible 
disarmament. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that the time has come to in- 
voke article 19 of the Covenant, up to this time too much dis- 
regarded. There are treaties which have become inapplicable 
and most decidedly we confront “international conditions whose 
continuance might endanger the peace of the world.” If the 
territorial guarantee clause is proving valueless by itself, no 
harm can be done by envisaging it in connection with the 
clause for territorial revision which was originally a definite 
part of the doctrine. Serious invocation of article 19 by the 
next session of the League’s Assembly may indeed prove to be 
a necessary move to save the all-important Disarmament Con- 
ference from relative futility. And nothing could do more to 
stimulate American cooperation with the League, thereby 
benefiting world peace and world economic recovery, than 
definite action in Geneva to show that the Covenant can rise 
superior to the punitive aspects of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Tremendous potentialities for beneficial change lie dormant 
in article 19. All that is necessary is the will to make full 
use of its very moderate provisions. ; 
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About Appendicitis 


Ngee a letter came to us from a 
mother who had lost a fine, strong 
_ boy of twelve from acute appendicitis. 
_ She wrote, “If I had run across just one 


article on appendicitis I feel sure we 
would not have had this sorrow. An 
_ advertisement of yours would save many, 


| 


many lives. Please give this your earnest 
consideration.” 


Because her request voices a widespread 
desire to know what to do when apper- 
dicitis attacks swiftly,this announcement 


is published. 


The deathrate from appendicitis in the 
_ United States has steadily increased dur- 
ing the past ten years. 


But it will be 


_ reduced and reduced rapidly when peo 


ple learn what to do and particularly 
what not to do in case of an attack. 


The symptoms of appendicitis vary. But 
almost always, continued pain and ten- 
derness in the abdomen are the first indi- 


cations of an acutely inflamed appendix. “*”: 


In the presence 
of unrelieved 
abdominal pain 


1~Give no food, water 
or medicine | 

2~Never give laxatives 

3*Call your Doctor 


There are two most important things to 
remember in event of an attack of acute 
appendicitis: 
First:—Never use a laxative to relieve 
acute abdominal pain. If the pain means 
appendicitis, a laxative, instead of reliev- 
ing the condition, is likely to spread the 
inflammation, to cause the appendix to 
burst or to induce peritonitis. 


Second:—Send for your doctor immedi 
ately. In making his diagnosis he may 
decide that no harm will come from 
taking time to make a blood test to con- 
firm his opinion. He may say that the 
attack can be relieved without operating. 
Or he may order an operation in the 
shortest possible time. 


Performed without delay, by an ex- 


pert, an operation for appendicitis is 


fe almost always successful. Be sure to con- 


sult an experienced and skilful surgeon 


ep because many needless operations have 
ma. been occasioned by incorrect diagnosis. 
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° FELLOWSHIPS—1932-1933 


KENNEDY 
© Two fellowships of $750 each will be awarded to recent college graduates 
for three consecutive quarters of the School year. March 9, 1932, is the last 
day for filing applications. 


KENNEDY FIELD 
© Two fellowships of $600 each will be awarded to practicing social workers, 
who have had at least two years of experience in social work, for study at 
the School during not less than two consecutive quarters of the School year. 
April 9, 1932, is the last day for filing applications. 


COMMONWEALTH 
@ A number of fellowships will a awarded to well-qualified college gradu- 


ates who have had experience in social case work and some courses in 
psychiatric theory. March 9, 1932, is the last day for filing applications. 
WILLARD STRAIGHT 
© A fellowship of $1,600 will be awarded to a foreign student planning to 
return to his own country and engage in social work. April 9, 1932 is the 
last day for filing applications. 
ELIZABETH LOWE GAMBLE 
° A fellowship of $1,200 will be awarded to a foreign sie preferably 
one from the Orient. April 9, 1932, is the last day for filing applications. 
MARY C. WALKER 


© A fellowship of $1,200 offered by the Women’s Prison Association of 
New York, will be awarded to a Negro woman desirous of entering the 
field of social work. April 9, 1932, is the last day for filing applications. 


© Tuition must be paid to the School at the beginning of each quarter from 


all of these fellowship grants. Application for all en 4 may be filed 


immediately after January Psi o32. 


JOINT FELLOWSHIPS 


® In 1932-33 a number of maintenance fellowships will be offered by the 
New York Charity Organization Society co-operating with the School, to 


well-qualified college graduates desiring special preparation for family case 


work. These fellowships are for both men and women. Each fellowship 


catries with it full tuition and $100 a month for the entire See of training. 


The New York School of Social Work divides the School year 


into four quarters—Each quarter is approximately three months. 
e 


For further details write the Registrar 


